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In which are expoſed the Falſehood and Abſur- 
dity of their Arguments made uſe of to elude 
the Force of the Treaty of UTzecart, and 
ſupport their unjuſt Proceedings. 
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CONDUCT 


Britiſh Domibious in Angles 
particularly Nova Sco TIA. 


{+ 7 hk 


HE preſent acces of "YR French 
upon Nova Scotia, one of the moſt va- 


luable Britiſb Colonies, is a matter of fo 
extraordinary 2 nature, and ſo injurious to the 
nation in general, that every true friend to 
his country ought to be fully acquainted with 
it. For this reaſon, as I have made it my bu- 
fineſs, tho? a private perſon, to 2 into the 
motives of their daring conduct, I thought it 
my duty to communicate to the public my ob- 
feryations thereupon ; in which I propoſe to make 
appear, that the proceedings. of the French, on 
this occaſion, is one of the moſt flagrant inſults 
ww both the majeſty and underſtanding of 
Britiſh nation that ever could be atempted. 
Their deſign is nothing leſs than to wreſt from us 
B a pa- 


SY fig? ] 5 
a ſpacious province, which was originally our 
own; and which, not many years ſince they had 
given up, and confirmed, to us, by the moſt 
ſolemn treaties. With this view they have 
entered and ſettled in the very heart of it, in 
defiance of all our remonſtrances; ſeizing above 
two parts in three of the whole. To juſtify this 


invalion of our territories, they pretend that 


we are entitled to no more than the ſmall ſhare 
they have left us, which is at moſt the peninſula 
or ſouthern diviſion of Nova Scotia; and ſup- 
porting | ei injuſtice by force, have actually 
- built forts at the entrance of that peninſula, 
” where we remain, as it were, penned up by them, 
till ſuch time as, by a due exertion of our power, 
they ſhall be obliged to withdraw beyond the 
river of St. Lawrence, 


"PF 


They have ſtuck at nothing to give a colour 
to this open infraction of the Utrecht treaty, 
and violation of the faith of nations. Their 
geographers and hiſtorians have been influenced 
to proſtitute their pens in the moſt ſhameful 
manner, to ſerve the injurious cauſe ;' and their 
principals, who ſet them to work, have not been 
aſhamed afterwards to make uſe of ſuch cor- 
rupt evidence, conſiſting of the loweſt chicanry 
and molt barefaced falſifications, as the chief, 
and in effect the only arguments on which they 
ground their pretenſions. In ſhort, their rea- 
ſons are ſo conſummately fallacious, inconſiſtent 
and trifling, that their defence of the injury 
ougght to be taken for ſneer, and is no leſs pro- 
voking than the injury it ſelf. d 15 


The... Engliſh, by right of diſcovery of the 
Cabots, in 1497, claim all North America, from 
2 | | "34 


34 to 66 or 67 degrees of north latitude; to 
which they gave no name or names, only that 
of the Næufoundlands: but neglecting to ſettle in 
thoſe parts, the French, conducted by James 
Cartior, in 1534, went into the river of Canada 
or. St. Lawrence, and took poſſeſſion. After- 
wards, in 1362, they made another ſettlement 
in Florida, as it was then called, in the latitude 
of 34 degrees, which fell in South Carolina. 
To theſe ſettlements; they pretended a right by 
the diſcovery of Yerrazzano, in 1524, from 34 
to go degrees of latitude, altho? it. was 27 years 
poſterior to that of the Cabots; to all which extent 
of country they gave the name of Net France. 


After a long interruption of near Iooyears, the 
French, in 1603, began to renew their voyages to 
Canada; and not content herewith, in a few years 
more made ſettlements in the country then called 
La Cadia, not only on the ſouth — of the pen- 
inſula, and at Port Royal, but alſo on the coaſts 
to the north of the bay of Argal or Fundy (called 
by them Baye St. Francoiſe,) at the river of Pen- 
tagoet 30 leagues ſouth-weſt of the river Sr. 
Croix. All this while they met with little or no 
oppoſition from the Eugliſo: but in 1613 the 
governor of Virginia finding that the French 
had not only. intruded northward, within the 
Engliſh diſcoveries, but had alſo encroached 
within his limits, the place above mentioned ly- 
ing below the latitude of 45 (to which the grant 
in 1606 from King James I. to chief juſtice 
Popham and others, extended) ſent commodore 
Argal with 3 ſhips, who demoliſhed their forts; 
ruined their colonies, and carried away ſeveral of 
them priſoners. PO TO 1 


mM 


— 
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To ſecure this country more effectually to 
the crown of England, a few years after, Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges being governor of New Eng- 
gland, perfuaded Sir William Alexander, ſecretary 
of ſtate for Scotland (afterwards earl of Stirling 


and viſcount Canada) to obtain from King James 
I. a grant of all the country to the north of the 
Virginia patent, or beyond 45 degrees, and to the 
ſouth of Canada, under the name of New Scot- 
land, Sir William accordingly applied to the 
King, and in 1625 obtained a grant of the lands 
bounded on the weft by the river St. Croix; on 
the north by the great river of Canada; on the 
eaſt by a line drawn through the gulph of Sz. 
Laurenceto the eaſt of Cape Britain ifland, which 
therefore became a part of it; and on the ſouth 
by the ocean : which country (confidered before 
under the common name of Virginia) whoſe 
bounds are with great minutenefs and preciſion 
aſcertained in the faid patent*, the King ap- 

PAY ets ve HERR MERE pointed 


* The words of the patent, fo far as relate to the ſubject 
in queſtion, are as follow. Dedimus, conceſſimus, et diſpo- 
ſuimus, teneroque præſenti chartæ noſtræ, damus, concedi- 
mus, et diſponimus præfecto domino Willielmo Alexandro, 
 hiredibus fuis vel aſſignatis quibuſcunque hæreditarie, omnes 

et ſingulas terras, continentis, ac infulas, ſituatas et jacentes in 
America, inter caput ſeq promontorium. communiter Cap. de 
Sable appellatum, jacens prope latitudinem quadraginta trium 
Fee aut ab eo circa, ab equinoxiali linea verſus ſepten · 

ionem, à quo promontorio verſus littus maris tendentis ad 
occidetitem, ad ſtationem Sanctæ Mariz naviam (vulgo St. 
Mary's bay); et deinceps verfus ſeptentrionem per directam 
lineam introitum fave oſtium mage illius ſtatibnis navium, 
trajicientem, quæ excurrit in terre Orientalem Plagam, inter 
regionis Suriquorum et Etechemmorum (vulgo Suriquois et 
Ecechemines), ad fluvium vulgo nomine Sanctæ Crucis appel. 
latum, et ad ſcaturigenem — five fontem ex oc- 
cidentali parte ejuſdem qui ſe primum prædicto fluvio im- 
miſcet, unde per imaginariam directam lineam, qua pergere 


pointed for the future ſhould be called New 
Scotland. And King Charles I. created after- 


wards for this new kingdom an order of Baro- 
ey fy 


As this country is naturally divided by a great 
gulf or arm of the fea into two parts; to the 
north the main land, and to the fouth a large 
peninſula ; Sir William, purſuant to the power 
which he had by his patent, divided it accord- 


per terram, ſey currere verſus ſeptentrionem. concipietur ad 
proemam navium ftationem fluviam vel ſcaturiginem in 
magno flavio de Cannada feſe exonerantem. Et ab eo per- 
gendo verſus orientem per maris oras littorales ejuſdem fuvii 
Cannada, ad fluvium ſtationem navium portum aut littus 
communiter nomine de Gachepe vel Gaſpie notum et appel- 
latum; et deinceps verſus Euronotum ad inſulas Bacalaos vel 
Cap. Briton vocatos, relinquendo eaſdem inſulas à dextra, et 
voraginem dicti magnifluyu de Cannada, iye ene ſtationis 
navium, et terras de Newfoundland, cum inſulis ad eaſdem 
terras pertinentibus a finiftra : et deinceps ad caput five pro- 
montorium de Cap. Briton prædictum, jacens prope latitudi- 
nem quadraginta quinque graduum, aut eo circa. Et à dicto 
promontorio de Cap. riton, verſus meridĩiem et accidentem 
ad prædictum Cap. Sable, ubi incipit perambulatio, ineludenda 
et comprehenda intra dias maris, oras, littorales, ac earum 
intra dictas matis, oras, littorales, ac enrum circumferontias 
2 mari, add omnes terras continentis, cum fluminibus, tatreu- 
tibus, ſinubus, littoribus, inſulis aut maribus jacentibus ꝓrape 
infra ſex leucas ad aliquam earundem partem, ock, 
boreali, vel orientali partibus, orarum, littoralium, et præ- 
einctuum earundem. Et ab euro noto (uti jacet Cap. Britton) 
et ex auſtrali parte ejuſdem ubi eſt Cap. de Sable omnia maria 
ac inſulas verſus meridiem intra . . leucas dictarum 
orarum littoralium earundem magnam ipſulam yulgari- 
er. apellatam Iſle de Sable, vel Sablon, intluden. jacen- 
verſus carban (vulgo ſouth · ſouth : eaſt), ire; triginta len- 
cas à dicto Cap. Britton, in mari, et exiſlen. in latitudine 
quadraginta quatuor graduum, aut eo circa. Quæ quidem 
terre prædictæ omni tempore a futuro nomine Nowe 
_ Sevtiee m Ameriea gaudebunt; quas etiam præfatus dominus 
Willielmus in partes et portiones, ſicut ei viſum fuerit divi- 
det, iiſdemque nomina pro beneplacito imponet, una cum 
omnibus fodinis, tum regalibus, auri et argenti, quam allis 
todinis, ferri, plumbi, cop ſtanni, ris, &c. 2 


3 ingly 


[ 6 

ingly into two pr NY 19 gave new names 
to almoſt” all the rivers and ports, and even 
tranſlating the names of thoſe given by the 
ſettlers into Eugliſb, that no traces, if poſſible, 
of the French might remain in the country; as 
appears by the map of Nova Scotia“ ſtill extant, 
which by his orders was made and publiſhed. 
Theſe then are the ancient or rather the noſt an- 
cient bounds of New Scotland: but not all which 
the Engliſh, under _ —_— Claim by oy” Fenty 
of Utrecht. a 

Charlevoix, whoſe late hiſtory of New. France 
is the fund of falſehood and error, from whence 
the French on this occaſion" draw all their argu- 
ments, acknowledges, ** That in ſeveral treaties 
* he finds the name of New Scotland aſcribed 
« ſometimes to the peninſula, excluſive of the 
* ſouth coaſt + ſor country lying to the ſouth 
© of the river] of Canada, and ſometimes to 
that coaſt, excluſive of the peninſula z?? but 
| ſays, it cannot be proved by any authentic me- 
moir, that they both went by that name at the 
e ſame time.” Here is now an authentic memoir : 
I mean the patent granted to Sir William Alex- 
ander, corroborated by his map, in which that re- 
quiſite is found. And this ſingle evidence is 
' ſufficient to ſhew The vanity of all that anther $ 
ſuggeſtions. = x zu. 


LID take away the fois of. the en 
which might be brought from his confeſſion, 
that the name of Nova Scotia has been given 


9. T8 map is inſerted in Parchas's collection of voyages, 
Vol. iv. p. 1872. 

. By ſouth, coaſt is to be underſtood all the country 
ſouth of the river 87. Laurence, ſee p. 410, par. 3. of Charle- 
woix Hiſt. Gen. de la Nerv. Franc. tho' he uſes the ambiguous 


expreſſion, f in order to miſlead or 'Leceive his reader. 


MIT 

in treaties to the continent as well as the pen- 
inſula, he ſays they are modern changes; where- 
as the diſpute between the Engliſh and the French 
is about the ancient bounds of Acadia or Nova 
Scotia, he ought to have ſaid of Nova Scotia or 
Acadia ; on which occaſion he affirms, that what 
the Engliſh firſt named Nova Scotia, was no more 
than the coaſt of Acadia, from Cape Sable (or Cape 
Sandy, as tis called in Sir William Alexander's 
map) 1 Camceau *, Now the falſity of this is 
proved from the above-cited evidence, by which 
it appears that the firſt time the name of Nova 
Scotia was uſed by the Engliſb, it was given 
by them to all the country in queſtion ſouth of 
the river of Canada. This is ſomething de- 
ciſive: there was nothing then to be done, but 
either to allow this evidence to be good, to deny 
its validity, or elſe produce it in favour of his 
aſſertion. The firſt he would not do, the ſecond 
he could not do, but the laſt he ventured on; 
accordingly he has the front to affirm, that in 
England it ſelf the name of Nova Scotia is given 
ſolely to the peninſula : for that, adds be, William 
Alexander earl of Stirling having received a 
« grant of what had been taken from France, in 
“ this part of Canada, divided the . into 
« two provinces, calling the peninſula Ne Scot- 
land, and gave to the reſt the name of New 
& Alexandria.“ For this he quotes De Laet, a 
-very eminent author, who has, as he ſays, in- 
ſerted the grant it ſelf, | 


| Here the jeſuit is guilty of great prevarica- 
tion; firſt, he ſuppreſſes what appears from De 
_ - LaetF, that the general name of the country, 
 * Charley. Hiſt. Gen. de la Nouv. Fran, tom. i. p. 113. 
| +. Sep n. Orbis, L. ii. c. 23. 

„ WH. which 
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which was ſo divided by Sir William Alexander, 


was called New Scotland. 2. If De Laet had 


ſaid the Contrary, yet he knew, by the words 
of the patent it ſelf, inſerted by that author, 
that the name of New. Scotland was ordered 
from thenceforth to be given, to the whole; and 


therefore could not be given by. the Exliſb only 


to a part. 3. De Laet calls — Peas New 
Caledonia, not New. Scotland, into which Char- 
lzvoix has changed it, that his readers ſhould 
think the ſame name being given to a part, could 
not be given to the whole; altho' this is a com- 
mon caſe. 4. Charlevoix. has ſuppreſſed the 
mention of the map of New Scotland, from 
whence De Lact ſays he took thoſe particulars, 
that the reader might not look after this map; 
whence it may be concluded that Charlevoix 
had himſelf Teen it. Ought any credit to be 
given to ſuch an abandoned writer as this ? 
Or any uft made of his authority? The map 
referred to by De Laet, who wrote in 1633, 
was no doubt the ſame we have already men- 
tioned ; for he ſays it was but lately pub- 
liſhed, and that beſides changing the names of 


Provinces, new names are given to other places, 
conformably to what hath been already oblerved. 
In that map, the names of the two provinces of 


Alexandria and Caledonia are engraved in ſmall 


roman letters, and that of New Scotland in 


large capitals, diſtributed into both pravinees. 


Whether Charlevoix ſaw this map, or not, he 
muſt have been either wilfully or ignorantly 
blind to exceſs, in affirming that the Enghfh 
give the name of Nova Scotia ſolely to the pe- 


Ninſula, ſince the contrary may be ſeen in their 


maps; and even in the maps of the Frꝭuch 


themſelves, at leaſt, thoſe made when the country 


Was 


[9 7 | 
was in Engliſb hands. In a chart of the gulph 
of St. Lawrence and Canada, made by Le Cordier, 
at Havre de Grace, in 1696, and publiſhed by 
authority of the admiral, the name of New 
Scotland is given to the North Main, or that part 
called New Alexandria, in Sir William Alexander's 
map. But, ſuppoſing him ignorant of this, and 
many more inſtances in maps made before his 
time, how could he be ignorant of what is in- 
ſerted in his own work, and paſſed under his 
own eye? I mean the map of the Eaſtern part 
of New France or Canada, (as it is intitled) made 
in 1744 by Mr. Bellin, for his hiſtory of that 
country, wherein the name of No Septie is 
given to the Norih Main? 


On this comiios, it may be obſerved as a 
common rule, that they who confeſs againſt 
themſelves, are more to be believed than thoſe 
who deny for themſelves. But, in thus oppoſing 
one french authority to another, I do not quote 

one of their ordinary geographers: for Mr. 
Bellin is hydrographer to the marine, as well as 
cenſor royal; and his contradicting the author 
whom he was employ'd to illuſtrate, gives a 
double force to his authority. If therefore, in a 
ſubſequent map of the ſame country, he hath 

omitted the name of Nova Scotia, it was not, 
as may be preſumed, in conſequence of 
better informed,* but becaufe he was * 
directed or inclined, | 


' Having laced the ancient bounds of — 2 
Scotia to one of it's ſouthern coaſts, it was 
neceſſary to make thoſe of Acadia tally with 
them; that the Eeliſi might not be intitled to 
more, under one denomination, than they 5 

| claim 


[ 10 ] 
claim by the other. In attempting to do this, 
Charlevoix has diſcovered no leſs ignorance and 
fourberie, than in the former inſtances. He' is 
willing indeed to allow, that Acadia [to whoſe 
„ bounds he would confine Nova Scotia] in- 
© cludes the whole peninſula, in the opinion of 
ce all the beſt geographers and hiſtorians, par- 
«© ticularly: De Let, "excepting ' Champlain and 
< Denys. The firſt, he ſays, gives, in his voya- 
<< ges, Chap. 8. the name of Acadia to no more 
* than the ſouth-coaſt of the peninſula ; which 
% he proves from theſe words, The fieur 4. Pont, 
* with the commiſſion of the ſieur de Monts, 
« went to Canccau, and along the coaſt of Cape 
« Briton : the ſieur de Monts ſhaped his courſe 


more at large towards the coaſts of Acadia*.” 


From this jeſuitical logic we learn two things. 
1. That the coaſts of a country are the whole 
country; or that France having coaſts, is no- 


thing but coaſt,” 2. That failing” towards the 


coaſts of a country, implies failing towards the 
ſouth coaſts of it: conſequently to the coaſt of 
Languedoc and Provence, if applied to France. 


What accuracy may we not expect from an hi- 
ſtorian ſo acute in his reaſonings, and juſt in 


his diſtinctions? I might add ſo quick ſighted 
and diſcerning : 'for he did not ſee that his falſe 
aſſertion is refuted by the very paſſage which he 
produces to prove it; ſince, if Acadia be no more 
than coaſts, the illand of Cape Briton muſt be 
no more, nor ſo much: It muſt beionly a ſingle 
at. while Acadia will conſiſt of ſeveral coaſts. 


* 1 Ex * £ „. 
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But, what moſt be thought of che honeſty of 
chi jeſuit, who» pèerverts the meaning of an 
author in one place, to make bim contradict 


FL” Charlevoix, rpg” > 
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' what he has declared i ny ſeveral: places? At che 
end of that very chapter from whence he has 
made the above quotation, Champlain tells us 
that he was three years and a half in —_ 
«© part of the time at Se. Croix, {which is on the 
“ north main] and part at Port Royal*.” And 
purſuant to his Promiſe 3 in the ſame place, which 
1s at the end of his firſt book, employs his 
whole ſecond book, to deſcribe Acadia conform- 
able to that declaration. Tis true Champlain only 
deſcribes the coaſts : but ſo far was he from limit- 
ing Acadia to a bare coaſt, that he expreſsly ſays 
Þ. 65. the great River St. Lawrenceruns along the 
fide of Acadia and Norimbegua; \ which is, in other 
words, to ſay that thoſe provinces extended ſo 
far; or that it bounded them to the north. This 
ought to be allowed for a definitive ſentence in 
the caſe, and from which there ſhould, be no 
appeal : ſince Champlain having been 27 years 
in thoſe parts, and for a long time governor of 
them, could not poſſibly be miſtaken in this 
Point; and as he went over with the firſt diſ- 
coverer De Monts, in 1603, muſt have been ac- 
quainted with the ancient bounds of Acadia, 
which it may therefore be LR are thoſe 
which he mentions, WWW 


7 7 —1 
— 


Il ne ſera hors. de propos de defeiire Wedekcoiricties th 
ces coltes, pendant trois ans & demy que je fus a Acadia, 
tant a habitation de Sainte Croix, q au Port Royal, on j eus 

moyen de voir, et deſcourire le tout, comme il ſe verra au 
livre ſuivant. p. 48. Theſe words confirm what is leſs 
explicitly delivered in the page foregoing, where he ſays that 
„ fince De Monts would not ſettle on the river Se. Lawrence, 
* he. ought to have ſought out a place not ſo liable to be de- 
* ferted as was St. Croix and Port Royal. He adds, that 
in caſe De Monts had taken ſuch precaution, the people 
* would not have abandoned the country in three years and a 
half, as they 92 7 done Acadia, dne St. Croix and 
Port Rygal. 


CE ” © "Rog 
If it ſhould be faid, the paffage only proves, 
that the river Sr. Lawrence was the northern 
boundary of Acadia, when he wrote, but not 
that it was the ancient or moſt ancient boundary: 
we fay that is ng the queſtion, and will be 
of no avail, 'unlels they can ſhew, from expreſs 
authority, thar before his time it had a different 


* 


boundary. 3 . 
Bot this cannot be done from the authority 
of any contemporary voyager to the ſame parts: 


for neither the author of De Mont's voyage, nor 


TLeſcarbot, aſcertain the bounds of Acadia. 

reaſon is, becauſe they do not enter into a geo- 
graphical deſcription of it, and only ſpeak of 
it's limits occaſionally ; which is the caſe indeed 
with | Champlain himſelf: for altho* he men- 
tions the northern bounds of Acadia, he does 


not tell us preciſely what the weſtern were; we can 


only gather by inference in general, that it was 
bounded on that ſide by the province of Norim- 
Begua, from the circumſtance” of the river &. 
Tzwrence waſhing, the borders of that province 
as well as thoſe of Acadia, 1 


However, the defect here may be ſupplied 
from the authority of Count D. Eſtrades, who in 
his conferences with King Charles II. relating to 
the bounds of this country alledged, That in 


„ conſequente of the treaty of St. Germain, in 


„ 1632, reſtitution was made to France [of all 
* the country] from Qebet to the River of 
Noremberg [or Penobſcot] where Pentagott 
is built, which, ſays he, is the firſt place of 
5 Mcadia*”%: 7 HOW. ** 

„ 'See his letter of March 13, 1662, to the king, in his 
Ambaſſ. et Negotiat, tom. ii. p. 368. p 


r 


en 


Ic is plain therefore, that this ohjection is of n 


force. Neither can it be pretended, that becauſe 


this edition of Champlain's voyage to New France 
was publiſned in 1632, the year in which the treaty 
of St. Germain was ſigned, therefore Cbamplai 
ſpeaks not of the original bounds of Acadia, but o 


thoſe eſtabliſhed by Lewis XIII. after that treaty: 


for the grant to Razilly, which firſt aſcertained 
the bounds of Acadia, by regal authority, was 
not made till the year following. Beſides, by 
Lewis's grant Norimbegua was incorporated. wit 
* as being 0e NN under that name; 
whereas Champlain ſpeaks of it as a diſtinct pro- 
vince, ſeparate from it. It is more Wig there- 
fore that Lewis followed the authority of Cham- 
Pain for the bounds of Acadia, than that he 
followed the king's. „ 


Let us now return to CHarlevoix, and aſk; whe- 


ther is it more likely that theſe things could 
eſcape his obſervation, or that he wilfully over- 
looked them? This hiſtorian of New France 
thought it better, it ſeems, to let authors appear 
to differ in their accounts, and leave the bounds 
of Acadia undetermined, than produce the teſti- 
mony of Champlain which he knew would at 
once overthrow all his ſcheme; as he is revered 
and ſtiled by the French, the father and founder 


of their ſettlements in Canada. But what could 


be his view by ſuch conduct? Nothing ſure but 
to perplex the canſe for a time: for he could not 
but well know that this paſſage as well as others 
of Champlain, which he had ſuppreſſed, would 
eber long be produced againſt him, out of that 


author's voyages. 


As for De Laet's opinion, about the bounds of 
Acadia, it muſt be conſidered that his N 
; | Orbis 
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Orbis was printed before he ſaw the edition 
of © Champlain's voyages publiſhed in 1632, al- 
though his owri work was not publiſhed till the 
year after: this appears from his own words, I. 2. 
c. 22. where he ſays he had made uſe of Cham- 
plain's memoirs, but could find no account of the 
French affairs, after the year 1616; conſequently 
the voyages he conſulted were thoſe printed in 
1614, or in 1619, in 8vo. Had he ſeen the others 
he would never have limited Acadia to the penin- 
ſula, but have fix'd its northern bounds at the river 
St. Lawrence, But, ſuppoſing he had not; his 
diſſent, tho' a learned and judicious writer, yet 
would not in the leaſt have alter d the caſe or leſſenꝰd 
the authority of Champlain. For, after all, queſ- 
tions of this nature are to be decided ſolely by the 
relation of travellers. The opinions of geogra- 
phers are not to be regarded farther than as they 
appear to be ſupported by the authority of ſuch per- 
ſons; from whom they ought to take their infor- 
mation. CT 


But to proceed if Denys then is of the ſame 


ſentiments with Champlain, with reſpect to the 


ancient bounds or extent of Acadia, as Charle- 
voix affirms ; thoſe ſentiments muſt. be widely 
different from what that candid author affirms 


they are, for he ſays Denys alſo reduced them to 


a bare coaſt. After ſo many flagrant inſtances of 
his want of truth, it may be preſumed that the 
reader will not take his word for any thing; 
and we might be ſpared the farther trouble of 
giving any of his aſſertions a formal refutation: 
but as it muſt have coſt him no ſmall pains to 
broach ſo many glaring falſehoods, it would 


be doing injuſtice, both to his abilities and la- 


bours that way, not to make the public tho- 
roughly acquainted with them. 805 


B; 2 
To ſupport his ſaid aſſertion, with reſped to 
Denys, he has. inſerted the following pn, 
us his hiſtory. This perſon” (Denys) divides 
into four provinces, all the eaſt and ſouth 

4 of Canada, which in his time had four proprie- 
<« taries, who were lieutenant- generals for the 
king. The firſt (extending) from Pentagoet to 
6 $. John's river, he named the province of the 
C Etechemins, and is that which was formerly call- 


ed Norembegua: to the ſecond, from St. John's 
river to Cape Sable, he gave the name of 
French Bay: the third, according to him, is 
Acadia, from Cape Sable to Camceaux and 
<« that is it which the Eugliſb at firſt named Nova 


& Scotia, on the occaſion which I ſhall men- 
<< tion preſently : the fourth, which was his own 
« property, and government, from Camceaux to 


Cape Raſiers, he called Bay Si. Laurence, 


$7 which others have called 621 


Now taking things as Charlevoix repreſents 
them, this was only an occaſional diviſion of the 
country, made by the proprietaries; in which, 


for diſtinction's ſake, the name of Acadia was 
given to one of. the provinces: but he does not 
make Denys ſay that the bounds which are here 
given to it are the original bounds of Acadia; 
nor does it follow from the diviſion itſelf being 


ſo made, that the name of Acadia did origi- 
nally extend no farther: for in the partition of 


countries the bounds of provinces are 3 
changed, contracted or enlarged; of whic 


Charlevoix furniſheth an inſtance, with reſpect to 
Acadia itſelf. For in another diviſion, which he 


mentions elſewhere , of the country into three 


Hiſt. Gen. de la Nouv. France, vol. i. p. 113. edit. 1744. 
A P. 410. 


parts, 
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FAIR and in which: alſo | Denys was concerned, 
the ſecond,” which was given to La Tour, con- 
rained; balf, or perhaps more, of the Sahinleles 
for he had, ſays the jeſuit, Acadia, properly ſo 
<<, called, from Port Royal to Camceaus: that 
is, as it muſt be underſtood, by a line drawn from 
one place to the other; ſo that all to the ſouth of 
it belonged to Za Tar. | 


That there was ſuch a FER this we e hall 
not diſpute: but ſuppoſing this to have been the 
earhelſt of the two diviſions (which we are at 
liberty to do, fince there is nothing ſaid in the 

which requires the contrary) it overthrows | 
_ Charleveiv's aſſertion, that Acadia was only a bare 
coaſt ; much more his affirming that it extended 
anly from Cape Sable to Camceaux. It goes farther, 
and, from the expreſſion Acadia proper, implies, 
what we have above ſuggeſted, that this was onlya 
part of a larger country, which went by the 


rule in geography. 


It is not at all ee in us, to ſuppoſe 
this to have been the firſt diviſion of the two; 
fince it was in the time of Razilly, to whom it 
was granted in 1633, and Charlevaix does not tell 
us which was the firſt. But the truth is, that 
the quadrupartite diviſion was a forgery con- 
trived by that jeſuitical hiſtorian, only to cor- 
roborate bis miſconſtruction of the words of 
Champlein, and ſupport one falſehood by another: 
for Denys mentions no ſuch diviſion of the 
country, much leſs under the name of Canada, 
as Charlie voix affirms; nor indeed any diviſion at 
a'l of it, either in his firſt book, or the map = 
-. ee 
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fixed to it. In the body of his book he never, to 
the beſt of our recollection, mentions Canada, nor 


ever Aradia, except it may be in the ſixth chap- 4 # x 


ter of his firſt volume; where he ſays, that Los 
Ne makes a paſſage from French Bay to the ina 
(not the coaſt) of Acadia; and that at the Firyyd 
Cape, 12 or 15: leagues thence, there is möôte 
cod than in any other place of Acadi But it 
does not follow from thence, that aid begins 
there, or extends no farther north war; much 


* 


1 


*p"&tended qua- 
and or the 


| Teſs does it prove that he pra o any ſuch 


province as is mentioned in this 
dropartite diviſion, for either E##z 


"Parked Cape, lie many leagues c the north of 
Cape Sable, where Acadia, according to the ſaid 
diviſion begins. Neither does this imperfeCt ag- 


count of Denys agree better with the bounds 
aſſigned by Charlevarx to Atadia, in the tripartite 


diviſion recited hereafter ; for they were to be- 
gin at Port Royal; whereas the Forked Cape lies 
many leagues ſhort, or to the weſt of that place. 


Nor does Denys mention where Acadia ends, 


much Jeſs does he ſay it terminated at Camceaux. 
Hut (ſuppoſing he had ſpoken of Acadia, under 
any fuch contracted bounds as are found in ei- 
ther of the aforeſaid diviſions, it could only 


have proved, that there was in his time another 
country of Acadia, an Acadia-praper, or province ſo 
called: ſince, in the patent granted as afore- 


faid to. Razilly, a cotemporary governor with 


him in Acadia at large; and yet more expreſly 


in that of the ſedentary or ſettled fiſnery granted 


to himſelf January 30, 1054; the river St. Law- 


rence is declared to be the northern boundary of 


Acadia, and Kinibeꝶł river the weſtern. 


dee Denys Deſcr. Geogr. & Hiſt, des Cotes de I Ameri- 


que ſepten. p. 56. & 61. 


Deny. 


8 
Diems is ſo far from ſaying, in his deſcription 


of the coaſts, that the name of Acadia was limit- 
eck to any part of the peninſula, or that it was 


2 part of Canada, taken in a proper ſenſe*; that 


n bis dedication to the King, he not only con- 
ders them as two diſtinct provinces into which 
ien France was divided, as Champlain before 
him {ems to have done; but alſo, under the 
name vf Acadia, clearly comprizes, conformable 
to the ſaid grants, "all the main-land to the 
"ſouth of / Lawrence river, and eaſt of New 


England which he bounds with the river Pen- 
' tegoet of Penghſcot. For, after telling Lewis 
XIV. © 11: Ves owing to his, (the King's) care, 
that Canada began to breathe again, and that 
Acadia was no longer in the hands of their 


„ neighbours,” he adds, © that the country 
Which he deſcribes, made the principal and 
% moſt uſeful part of New France.” Theſe laſt 
words are quite unſuitable to a piece of coaſt. 
Beſides, as the country which Denys deſcribes 
comprizes the north-main, as well as the penin- 
ſula, and both had been in the hands of the 
Engliſo but a little before, till ceded by the 
treaty. of Breda, in 1667, it follows, that he 
.comprizes both parts under the name of Acadia; 
and conſequently, that he conſidered Acadia as 
tne general name of the whole country, even 
ſuppoſing it had been given ſpecially to one of 
the three provinces. It he had done otherwiſe 
he would have acted inconſiſtently, and in con- 
tradiction to the king's grants, by which he 
held his government; and which it was no more 
in his power to alter, than it was his intereſt to 
alter it, if he could. | EX 


- 


* That is, taken as a part of Nau France; not as ſynony- 


With 


mous with the whole, as fone authors take it. 
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Wich regard to the quadrupartite diviſion 
which Charlevoix ſo formally and ſo falſely fa- 
thers upon Denys, we ſhall only obſerve far- 
ther, that this author's book does not afford 
the leaſt room for ſuch a partition ; an the con- 
trary, if our jeſuit had grounded it on the other's: 


manner of dividing the coaſts, or his deſerip- 


tion thereof, into parts, he ought to have made 
n or eight provinces, inſtead of four. 


1 muſt be confeſſed that this diſhoneſt Jeſuit, 
thorough- -paced in the arts of deceiving, has 
ſtuck at nothing, on this occaſion, to ſerve his 
cauſe: but with all his cunning he could not 


ſee, that in employing ſo much chicanry and 


fraud, to do injuſtice to us, he has been only 
labouring to undermine himſelf, and overthrow. 
the very point which he intended to eſtabliſh ; 


as What he alledges from authors differing 


among themſelves, concerning the bounds: of 
Acadia, ſerves only to prove that originally it 
had no determinate bounds ; and conſequently 
that none of thoſe which he trumps up, in caſe 
they really were to be found in the books 
which he refers to, could be conſidered as its 
ancient limits. He was likewiſe blind to ano- 
ther point of importance, namely, that the 
whole country to the ſouth of Canada river, 
called by the Engl/h Nova Scotia, and a great 
deal more, went under the name of Acadia, at 
the very ſame time in which he was reducing 
its bounds to a bare coaſt: for, all-that country 
was, in 1633, granted to Razilly, under the 


name of Acadia, by Lewis XIII. and the divi- 


ſions he mentions, according to hi; own account, 
were not made till. after the arrival of Denys, 
mw had a ſhare in them, which was not before 

G2 the 
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the year 1635, as will be ſhewn prefently : from 
whence it appears, that this jeſuit's penetration 
and honeſty were much of a ſize. In reality, 
there is in all, which this author has written on 
the ſubject, ſo great a mixture of ignorance and 
diſingenuity, that it is ſometimes difficult to 
tell to which of them his errors are to be a- 


| {cribed. | 


Sir William Alexander obtained a ſecond grant 
for Nova” Scotia, under the fame limits, from 
King Charles I. dated 12 July 1628: but neg- 
lecting to ſettle effectually, the French continued 


to trade as before, and ſpread themſelves in ſe- 


veral parts of the country, till 1627; when war 


breaking out, on account of the ſiege of No- 


thelle, Sir David Kirk was ſent with a fleet, not 
only to clear Nova Stotia of the French,” (which 
he did, except at Cape Sable, where La Tour 
was ſettled) but alſo to drive them out of Ca- 
nada, or the country north of St. Lawrence 


river; which noble project, of his own forming, 


he effectually executed the next year, by the re- 


duction of Quebek. After this, he gave up to 


Sir William the poſſeſſion of Nova Scotia, or all 
the country ſouth of the river Canada, in its 
full extent ; and kept all Canada, or tlie country 
to the north of that river to himſelf, appointing 
Sir L&wis Kirk governor of Quebet, Where he 
reſided for a time. This may be called the 
Engliſh ſecond right by conqueſt to Noa Scotia. 
But foon after 'a peace taking place, both Ki#k 
and his grand atchievement, were ſacrificed to 
the French: for both countries were inglori- 


ouſly given up again, without any apparent rea- 


ſon, or proper ſatisfaction; and What is ſtill 


more ſhameful, all the lands to the weſt of Novs 


Rs | Scotia, 


_ 
Scotia, as fas: as the river Penobſcot: as hath 
been already ſhewn from the letters of Count 
D'Bfrades; altho* Canada only was inliſted on, 
according to Charlevoix z who ſeems to wonder 
at the eaſineſs with which Acadia was yielded 
*- the Englip *, , as if they wanted to get- rid 
or 


Sir William Alexander, foreſeeing what would 
happen, in 1630 ſold his right and title in all 
Nova Scotia, excepting Port Royal, to Claude de 
la Tour (who by his permiſſion had ſettled at 
St. John's) to be held by him of the crown of 
Scotland. Two years after, the 1 7thof March 1632, 
a treaty was ſigned at St. Germain en Laye, be- 
tween Lewis XIII. King of France, and Charles 
I. King of Great Britain, for © yielding up 
all the places poſſeſſed by the ſubjects. of 


England in New France, Acadia and Canada; 
of which places only Port Royal, Fort Quebek 
and Cape Briton are mentioned; nor does it ap- 
pear by the grant that there were any more to 


be delivered up. By this treaty it ſeems mani- 


feſt that Nova Scotia was comprehended under 
the name of Acadia, for New France was the 


general name under which Canada, Acadia, and 


all their other poſſeſſions in America then went, 


as they do at preſent. But if there could be 


any doubt on that head, it would be removed 
by the paſſages above cited from Champlain, and 
Count D*Eftrades ; which make it evident that 


Acadia was at that time bounded by the river 
St. Lawrence, on the north, and Penobſcot, on 
the weſt, | 


* Hiſt, Gen. de la Nerv. Fran. vol. i. p. 176, 
. In 
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In the opinion of Lewis XIII. Acadia had 
yet much larger bounds; at leaſt he was re- 
ſolved they ſhould have ſuch. That prince, not 
content with thoſe which cuſtom, before his 
time, had given to it, and which had been 
yielded to him by the treaty of St. Germain, 
pretended that they reached as far as the borders 
of New England; and preſuming on the eaſineſs 
with which ſo much had been given up to him 
almoſt unaſked, took upon him to extend them 
10. far. Accordingly, in the patent and com- 
miſſion by which he preſently after confirmed 
the purchaſe of Acadia to La Tour, the boun- 
Caries are expreſsly mentioned, and fixed ** to 
begin at Cape Gaſpe, or the mouth of the 
& river St. Lawrence, and to extend welt as far 
« as Cape Malabar ;” now Cape Cod, in New 
England: ſo that not only all Nova Scotia was 
included in the patent, but Lewzs had extended 
his grant over one third more of the Eugliſb 
dominions than by the treaty was given up. 
According to Count D'Efirades (who was am- 
baſſador in England, after the reſtoration) Mr. 
De Razilly was ſent to take poſſeſſion of all 
Acadia, in conſequence of the treaty. of St. 
Germain, and appointed lieutenant-general of 
the province“; probably becauſe La Tour was a 
proteſtant. This, according to Charlevoix, was 
in the year 1633, when, to uſe his words, * Aca- 
« dia was granted to the commander De Ra- 
* 2;{ly, one of the principal members of the 
« company of New France; on condition that 


4 ſhould make a ſettlement, n he did, 


1 See his letter au Roi, 1 3 _ 1662, 


c at 
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* at the Port of La Have; but it was of no 
* great importance “.“ 8 W 


As thoſe mentioned by Champlain are the 
moſt ancient bounds of Acadia, ſettled by cu- 
ſtom; ſo. theſe. preferibed by Lewis XIII. are 
the moſt ancient cſtabliſhed by regal authority. 
If we conſider them comparatively, in reſpect 
to time, the former will be the moſt ancient, and 
the latter the ancient bounds of Acadia: but 
this will not ſerve” Charlevoix ; he will, for the 
ancient bounds of Acadia, have a more ancient 
bounds than the ancient, or thoſe of Lewis XIII. 
which he ſeems to take no notice of, as if out of 
the queſtion; and having ſuppreſſed thoſe prior to 
them, mentioned by Champlain, would ſubſti- 
tute, in the room thereof, other fictitious boun- 
daries of his wn, by extending thoſe of Ca- 
nada over all Acadia; under pretence that both 
provinces were originally included by the Ja- 
dians, under that denomination : accordingly he 
affirms, without any proof but his uſual ef- 
frontery, That from the earlieſt times the 
4 ſavages gave the name of Canada to ali the 
country on both ſides of the river of Canada, 
4 or St. Lawrence, particularly from its mouth 
r 


Suppoſing this to be fact, and that we are 
to be determined in this point by the cuſtom of 
the natives, Acadia could have no bounds at all; 
or rather ſuch a country never did exiſt: but we 
ſhall ſhew, at the end of this memoir, that what 
he affirms on this occaſion, is all falſe, like the 
reſt ; that Canada, when Cartier went thither in 
1534, comprized no more than a ſmall part of 


® Hiſt, Gen, de Nowv, Fran. vol. i. p. 173. + Hiſt, p. 11. 
„ C 4 the 
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the country to the north of the river Haſbelaga. 
xs St. Lawrence was then called; and lay to the 
weſt of Saguenay river or province, not towards 
the eaſt of it, or tlie mouth of St. Lawrence 
river, as he falſely aſſerts. 


To proceed therefore: in 1635, the people 
of New England highly reſented the little re- 
gard ſhewn to their intereſts by the King's giving 
up to France more than was inſiſted on; an 
were much more incenſed at Lewis's uſurping a 
great deal more than was granted him by the 
treaty. In 1635 the council of Plymouth agreed to 
furrender their grant of November 1621 (which, 
gave them all the country from 40 to 48 de- 
grees of latitude) on condition that the gran- 
tees ſnould have particular grants. Sir William 
Alexander, being one, had his allotment from 
the river of Sz. Croix, the weft boundary of 
Nova Scotia, to the river Kinnebeck, bounding 
[if New England to the eaſt ; and from thence to 
{1 run north to the river of Canada or St. Lau- 

rence : which country was to take the name of 
Nova Scotia *; and by this means Nova Scotia 
came to be co- extended with Acadia, as bounded 
by Lerois XIII. in his grant to Razilly, two 
years before. Soon after this, the tripartite di- 
viſion of Acadia, before mentioned, muſt have 
taken place, according to Charlevoix s account, 
whoſe words are theſe, All which the Eugliſn 
had taken in Acadia, and on the neighbourin 
* coaſt, during the war of Rochelle, and before, 
having been reſtored in 1632 ; all that part 
This part of Nowa Scotia being granted in 1663 by King 
Charles II. to his brother the Duke ot 79-4, it took the name 


| 
| the King's land. Ir has fince been annexed to the province 
10 | of Maſſechu/ets bay ; and is by ſome callcd the province of 


of 


Tn 181. 

« of New France was divided into three pro- 
« vinces, the government and property of 
c which. were granted to the commander De 
« Razilly, young La Tour and Mr. Denys. The 
«. firſt had for his ſhare Port Royal, and all to 
ce the ſouth, as far as New England; the 
&* ſecond had Acadia properly called, from Port 
* Royal to Camceaux; and the third had the 
& eaſtern coaſt of Canada from GCamceaux 
& to Gaſpe *.” This tranſaction is related by 
our jeſuit in a very imperfect, confuſed and fal- 
lacious manner, conformable to his impoſing 
ſeheme. , Thoſe words the eaſtern coaſt of Canada 
are inſerted, that it might not be thought the 
name of Acadia was given to the country ſouth 
of St. Lawrence river; altho' it was the pro- 
vince of Acadia which was then ſo divided. 


It was doubtleſs with the ſame view, that 
we find, at the beginning of the paragraph, a 
diſtinction made between Acadia and the North- 
Main, under the denomination of the Northern 

Coaſt. In which he would inſinuate two falſities. 
- I, That neither in the rant which was made 

to Razilly ſingly of Acadia, nor in that which 
was made to him and his partners, (if they were 
different grants) was any part of the North-Main, 
comprehended under that name. 2. That fo 
much of the North-Main as fell within his 
132 was only the coaſt, as far as New 
ngland. 5 | 


If in either of thoſe places that author had 
mentioned the time of that grant, or the bounds 
of the province aſſigned to each of the three 
governors, as he ought to have done, it would 
have been eaſy to decide the queſtion 3 but he 
| 2 Charley, ubi ſupr. p. 410. 
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261 1 
hath taken all the Las Bagel o perplex 
the caſe, and keep his readers from ties at 
the truth, by jumbling things together. How- 
ever not ſo entirely obſcuring them, but that 
we may be able to bring light out of darkneſs, 
and refute him out of his own mouth; for elſe- 
where, ſpeaking of the chev. de Grand Fontaine, 
three years after, he ſays, The bounds of 
e his government extended from Quinſebeque 
% to the river St. Lawrence, conformable to the 
* poſſeſſion taken in 1630, [it ſhould be 
4 1633.] in the name of Lewis XIII. by the 
* commander De Razilly *.” From whence it 
is plain, after-all his ſnuffling and cutting, that 
Acadia, which he ſays was granted to Razilh, 
comprized not only the ſouth coaſt of the North 
Main, but alſo what he calls the eaſtern coaſt 
of Canada ; and, in ſhort, all the country in queſ- 
tion to the ſouth of the river St. Lowrence. _ 


* 
1 


I ſhall not ſtay to ſhew how inaccurately our 
author has deſcribed the provinces or ſhares be- 
longing to the three proprietors, eſpecially the 
firſt and third ; the laſt of whom, by his account, 
muſt have had much more of the country than 
the other two. What can one underſtand by 
his ſaying Razilly had Port Royal, and all to the 
ſouth as far as New England? ſince the country 
which lies to the ſouth of Port Royal, is the 
part of the peninſula which fell to La Tour, he 
ought to have ſaid the lands to the north weſt 
on the continent; and to have aſſigned, after 
Denys, the river Pentagoet or Penobſcot, rather 
than New England, for its weſtern boundary. But 
perhaps he did not care to have it thought that 


„ Ibid. p. 417. 
7 Lewis 


; [27] Ys 
Lewis XIII. had ome to that commander 
more than the &ngh/a had given up. 


I have taken the pains to trace our jeſuit thro? 

his long windings and doublings, not ſo much 
to prove the point in queſtion, as to expoſe the 
ſcandalous arts uſed by this diſhoneſt hiſtorian 
(if one ſo ill qualified, and who ſeldom quotes 
his authors, ſcarce ever regularly, can be called 
an hiſtorian) for we are in poſſeſſion of the 
commiſſion granted to Grand Fontaine, Which will 


| be produced preſently. 


After Razilly's death, Charles de Manou, Cheva- 
lier Sieur Daulnay, or Daunay de Charneſey, took 
poſſeſſion of his property, by an agreement made 
with the brothers of the deceaſed; and in 1647 
obtained a grant for the government of Acadia: 
but this, ſays Charlevoix, ** muſt; in all likeli- 
* hood be underſtood only of that part of the 
„ peninſula which more properly bore the name 
“ of Acadia, as I have already often remark- 
« ed.” Here is another flagrant inſtance of 
this author's falſchood : for we are able to pro- 
_ duce the original grant or commiſſion to Dau- 
nay, under the ſign manual of Lewis XIV. 
which confirms him governor and lieutenant- 
general in all the countries, territories, coaſts, 
and confines, of La Cadia, to begin from 
„ the river St. Lawrence, including as well 
the ſea-coaſt and the adjacent iſles, as the 
«© inland parts, as far as the Virgines, meaning 
Virginia; and in another part of the ſame com- 
miſſion he is impowered to traffic with the I- 
dians, throughout the whole extent of the 
* lands and coaſts of Acadia, from the river 
St. Lawrence to the ſea, as far as the Virgines.” 

| £5 In 
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In the preamble to the commiſſidn, che rea- 
ſons ſpecified for granting it are, his having 
expelled the foreign religionaries from Pentagoet 


fort, which they had ſeized; that he had taken 


St. John's fort from Charles St. Etienne de lu 


Jour, who held it in rebellion, in favour of 


foreign religionaries; and had built four forts 
againſt them. However, La Tour finding that 
to be a proteſtant and a rebel was the ſame thing, 
made his peace; and changing his religion in 
1651, was made governor of Acadia, in as ample 
a manner as Charneſey had been before, by the 
King of France, who in the ſame commiſſion 


confirmed him his poſſeſſion in that country. 


From what has been ſaid, I think it is clear 
to a demonſtration, againſt - Charlevoix and his 
followers, , that the relations of the firſt diſ- 
coverers are ſo far from confining Acadza to the 
peninſula, much leſs to a fi coaſt of it, 
that Champlain, who was the chief and moft 
eminent of them, on account of his having long 
reſided, as well as been governor, in thoſe parts, 
expreſly declares that the river St. Lawrence was 
its northern boundary, and that of Norembegus 


or Penobſcot the weſtern ; whence it follows. 
1. That it not only included all Noua Scotia, but 


extended weſtward above 20 leagues farther, 
2. That the firſt time the government of 
Acadia was granted, or its limits aſcertained by 
royal authority, the river Sf. Lawrence was, 
according to Champlain's information, declared 


to be its northern boundary, and the river Ki- 


nibel its weſtern : conſequently it compriſed, 
according to the ideas of the French, all the coun- 
try ſouth of &. Lawrence river, lying between 
r By the 


= c wy) Bo 

che gulf of that name and Now England. g. 
That as the ſettling of thoſe bounds by Zawis 
XIII. was antecedent to both the divifions men- 
tioned by Charlevoix, which confine Acadia to 
part of the peninſula, conſequently the country 
or countries which fince that time have been 
alledged by the French writers as the whole of 
Acadia, ought only to be conſidered as a part 
or parts thereof buaring the ſame name. 


We ſhall next ſhew how careful Lewis XIV. 


and his miniſters" were, to aſſert and preſerve 
thoſe limits, on all occafions of diſpute or treaty 
between the two nations, from thence down to 
the treaty of Utrecht, when he was * to 
oy up Acadia to the Engl jb. : 


In 765% Cromer, nenen of the Wie 
nation of Nova Scotia, and moved by the injuſtice 
done the victerious "Kirks, who in vain applied 
to the court of France for the ſums which 
were agreed by treaty to be paid them, ſent 
Major: General Sedgwict, who with the affiſtance 
of New Englund, tecovered almoſt all that coun- 
try to the Engliſh dominion ; diſlodging the 
Frenth, who were ſettled in and about Port 
Royal, St. Jean and Pentagoet. The French 
_ miniſters at Paris made pieſſing ſolicitations 
for the reſtitution of this country: but he would 


not ſuffer his ambaſſador to give the leaſt- car 


to ſuch inſtances, inſiſting that it was the au- 
Went inberitunce of tbe crown of England (which 
word Aucient refers, perhaps, beyond King 
James I. 's grant to the time of Cabot's diſcovery). 


This he thought ſo undeniably clear, that, "by 


the 25th article of the treaty concluded with 
Lewis XIV. in nn 1655, he made no 
: difficulty 
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CCC une 
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difficulty to ſubmit the right of the Exgliſb crown 


to the three forts abovementioned to the deciſion | 


of three commiſſioners, who were to meet in 
London, and determine it in ſix months, pro- 
vided the French ſhould think fit 0 Sen in 
that affair ; but they never did. 70 
- | However, Qremmwell ofa 8 20 
Mr. St. Etienne de la Tour, in conſideration of his 
father Claude's purchaſe, Colonel Temple and Wil- 
liam Crown, for ever, The country and terri- 
c tories called Acadia, and that part of the coun+ 
« try called Nova Scotia, from Marlegaſb, on 
* the eaſt, to the port and cape of Heve, lead- 
ing along the coaſt to Cape Sable to a certain 
e point now called, La Tour, ; heretofore, named 
% Tomney*; thence following the coaſt and 
< iſland to the cloven cape and river Ingogen; 
<<: following the coaſt to Port Royal, and. then 
following the coaſt to the bottom of the bay; 
„ and thence. along the bays into St. Fobn' 85 
* to St. Jobn's fort; and thence all along the 


se coaſt to Pentagoet and the river St. George, 


« unto Muſcongus,. ſituated on the confines of 
* New England, on the weſt; and extending 


* from the ſea-coaſt up in the land, along the 
„limits and bounds aforeſaid, one hundred 


leagues; and further, unto the next planta- 
<« tion made by the Dutch, or French, or by the 


„ Engliſh of New England. With all and ſin- 


e gular the lands, territories, iſlands, rivers, 
« ſeas, piſcaries,, woods, c. Juriſdiction of 


| 3 2dmiralty, Sc. and 140 N ae ind 


* Rather Lomeron, ſo called from a * of tht name, 


who lived there before the time of La Tour. See * 's 


Deſcr. Amer. * Ck. 3. P. 61. 
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« the ſea, all along the coalt aforeſaid.” With 


r ole right of trade, and many other advantages. 

. Cromwell ſeemed to have been, of the ſame 
ſentiments with King Charles I. that, by the 
treaty of St. Germain nothing but the places 
| were given up: ſince by this grant he diſpoſes 
| of not only all the Acadia of Lewis XIII. but 
| alſo great part of the country of Canada it ſelf. 


In 1656 he, by warrant, made Colonel Thomas 
Temple governor of St. Bs Port Royal and 
Pentagoet,. which are ſaid to be in Acadia, com- 
monly called Neva Scotia in America. And in 
1662, Sir-Thomas was again I ag ab php 
of. Nova Scotia and Acadia, by King Charles II. 
During this time the French were earneſtly ſo- 
liciting to have Acadia reſtored to them; and 
the Engliſh as ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it. The 
people, of New England particularly, ſent over 


deputies. with a petition to the king and par- 


liament of Great Fritain; in which they alledged 
e ſtrong arguments againſt the reſtitution 
of Acadia (this we are told by Count D' Eftrades, 
in a Few to Lewis XIV. bearing date 27 Feb- 
_ruary 1662) ; they were among other things diſ- 
guſted at the French, who, under the name of 
Acadia, ceded by the treaty of St. Germain, 
had claimed not only Nova Scotia, but all the 
country between it and New England, as before 
| hath been related: however, as all the country 
had been given up, according to D*Eftrades, as 
far weſt, as the river Noremberg or Penob- 
cot, that miniſter demanded ſo much, in con 
ſequence of the treaty of Breda. Thus, in his 
letter but now mentioned, he tells them, That 
© he had demanded of the commiſſioners reſtitu- 
tion of all Acadia, containing 80 leagues of 
country: 
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„ country; Abd that the forts of Pyutagoel, 
« Port Royal and La Heve, fhouid* be reſtored in 
< the ſame condition as they were when taken.“ 
In another to the king, December 25, 1664, 
where he reaſons in favour of a league wit 
England, he ſays, By fuch a treaty ou ma; 
„get Acadia reſtored from Pentagpet to C. 
«© Breton, containing 80 leagues of coaſt. 


The treaty of Breda was ſigned Fuly 27, 
1667 z by the zoth article of which Great 
% Britain is obliged to reftore and give up to the 
King of France the country called Atadia, in 
« North America, which the moſt chriftian 
king formerly enjoyed.“ _ Purſuant to this 
treaty an inſtrument for reſtitution of Acadia 
was executed by Charles II. Febrnary the r yth, 
1662, by which he ſurrenders, all that country 
% called Acadia, in North America, which t 
* French king did formerly enjoy, as namely, 
< the forts of Pentagoet, St. Joby 8, Port Royal, 
La Heve, and Cape Sable, which the French did 
« enjoy rill the Engliſh poſſeſſed themfelyes of 
them.“ The forts were inſerted at the requeſt 
of Mr. Rouvigny the French commiſfary, as ap- 

ears from thoſe words written in the margin 


* 


oppoſite to the names. 


In conſequence of this inſtrument or obliga- 
tion, an order was iſſued out 8 March 1668, com- 
 manding Sir Thomas Temple to reſtore Acadia to 
the French. Under this order reſtitution was 
demanded by Mr. Maurillon du Bourg. Sir Tho- 
mas, ſeeing himſelf unjuſtly deprived of his right, 


* 


by an, alienation which King Charles had no 


Bs le might have ſaid double that number, or more. 
a power 


- . Fo] | 

power to make; and as by the treaty of Breda 
the country of Acadia ſimply was to be reſtored, 
without any mention of Nova Scotia, he takes 
advantage of the diſtinction which ſeems to 
be made between them in Cromwel!'s grant of 
1655, and refuſes to give up the forts of Pen- 
tagaet, St. Jobn, Port Royal, and the reſt, 
alledging that they did not belong to Acadia. 
On this occaſion Du Bourg, in his letter ſays, 
% that Sir Thomas made Nova Scotia to extend 
from Marlegaſh to Pentagoet; and Acadia 
from Marlegaſb by Cape Breton, to the river 
„ of Quebek or St. Lawrence”. : 


On what ground that diſtinction in Cromwell's 
grant was made, does not appear: but Mr. Colbert, 
the French ambaſſador, inſiſted that Acadia in- 
cluded all Nova Scotia, as was evident from the 
grants of both the Lewrs's to that time. Here- 
upon King Charles iſſued another order, under his 
ſign manual, atteſted by Lord Arlington, which 
bears date Auguſt the 6th 1669, requiring Sir Tho- 
% mas, without delay to deliver the ſaid country of 
* Acadia, which formerly belonged to the French 
C king, namely the forts and habitations of Pen- 
„ tagoet, St. Jobn's, Port Royal, Le Heve, and 
„ Cap. Sable, which the French enjoyed till diſ- 
«© poſſeſſed by the Engliſb in 1654 and 1655, 
according to the ioth and 11th articles of the 
Breda treaty.” | | 


Sir Thomas then, complied; and, being ſick, 

did, by his deputy-governor Wilkam Walker, 
deliver the ſaid country to Hubert Dandigny che- 
valier de Grand Fontaine (who on the 22d of Jucy 
the ſame year was commiſſion'd under the great 
ſeal of France, to receive Acadia) as appears by 


the certificates acknowledging the delivery N 
: | the 


. [ 34 ] 85 
the three forts of Port Royal, Pentagaet and 
Gemſeck; which laſt was upon Sr. John's river, 
many leagues within land. By the treaty of 
Breda, therefore, and the execution of it, it is 
clear that the French extended the bounds of 
Acadia over all Nova Scotia; that is, over both 
the countries which, were ſucceſſively granted to 
Sir William Alexander, under that name. 


Charlevoix, who is obliged to take notice of 
this tranſaction, cannot help confeſſing ſo much: 
yet has the confidence, in contradiction to the 
very treaty, to deny that it ought to be ſo; and 
endeavours to ſupport his falſity in his uſual 
way, by alledging frivolous reaſons, or conceal- 
ing facts. He ſays, That Sir William Temple 
&« ſigned at Boſton an inſtrument to the chevalier 
« de Grand Fontaine, which ſecured to France 
<« all the country from Peniagoet to Cape Breton 
ce incluſively *.? He adds, that the whole 
had been compriſed in the treaty of Breda, under 
the name of Acadia; and allows that the neigh- 
bouring coaſts were ſometimes comprehended 
(or, as he terms it, confounded) under that 
name: yet would pretend, Pentagoet did not be- 
long to Acadia; for which he had no other au- 
thority but Sir William's ſaying ſo, as above; and 
which, tho' it might be of uſe to Sir William, 
becauſe granted by him as part of Nova Scotia 
diſtin&t from Acadia, as before obſerved, can 
be of no avail to the French: becauſe they inſiſted 
that it did belong to Acadia, and had it ſurrender- 
ed as ſuch, conformable to the treaty, which, as 
the ſame author confeſſes, included it under that 

name. The fourberie of this author is farther 


* Hiſt. de la Nouv. Fran. Vol. i. p. 417. 
„ ſeen 
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ſeen in what he relates preſently after, © That 
the commiſſion by which the French governor, 
« Grand Fontaine, took poſſeſſion of that place 
<< [ Pentagoet) is dated March the 5th 16570, 
and marks the bounds of his government from 
„the Kimbeki to the river St. Lawrence, confor- 
mable to the poſſeſſion taken thereof in 1630 
« [1633] by the commander De Razilly, for 
« Lewis XIIL*.” 


Here Charlevoix, to prevent contradicting 
what he aſſerts juſt before, ſuppreſſes the name 
given to this country in Grand Fontaines commiſ- 
ion: but from the circumſtance of Razilly 
it is plain it muſt have been Acadia; ſince it was 
granted to Ragilly under that name, and alfo 
” La Tour his aſſociate, as hath been before ſet 
_— 7 


In ſhort, this author (who has falſified, miſre- 
preſented, and miſtaken > many things in his 
relation, that it may be ſaid to be a hiſtory of 
his own invention, rather than of real facts) 
pretends that Acadia, with the forts of St. John 
and Pentogeet, retaken by ſome Engliſh in 1674, 


having been ſurrendered to France a fourth time, 


not long after about the year 1680, Mr. Cham- 
« bly, who was made commander after Grand 
cc Fontaine, built a little rown at Port Royal, 


„ which from this time became the capital of 


„* that government; which, over and above 
& Acadia, comprehended all the ſouthern coaſt 
« of New France .“ Here then, at laſt, we 


meet with the province or government to wh ch 


he will have thoſe Forts to belong: but then it 


. 
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a province without a name, ſince he will not 
allow it that of Acadia; tho, according to cuſ- 
tom, he ſhews no reaſon why. But, to the au- 
thority of this bare ip/e dixit we may oppoſe 
that of Mr. William De L' Iſle, premier geographer 
to the King of France, who, in his maps of North 
America and New France, the firſt publiſhed in 
| 1700, the latter in 1703, calls the country in 
queſtion Acadia: whoſe bounds he extends over 
more than one third of the NVortb- Main, in- 
cluded within the river Kinibeti and St. Fobn's, 
by a line drawn at ſome diſtance to the north 
of this laſt river; and which being carried thro' 
the Iſthmus of Shignikto along the coaſt, ter- 


minates oppoſite to the north entrance of the 
gut of Canſo. 


You ſee by what lame and abſurd methods 
this errant ſtory-teller endeavours to eſtabliſh 
a falſehood, on his own bare aſſertion, in direct 
contradiction to treaties, numerous acts of his 
kings, and declarations of their miniſters, as 
well as other good authority. But, ſuppoſing 
him ignorant of all theſe facts, and conſequently 
unqualified for the hiſtory which he undertook 
to write; yet 'tis ſcarce poſſible he could have 
been unacquainted with the following paſſages 
of the baron De La Hontan, an author made 
ule of in his hiſtory, who hath inſerted a par- 
ticular deſcription of Acadia, as well as Canada, 
in his voyages to North America, from 1683 to 
1694. This author, deſcribing the bounds of Aca- 
dia, ſays, the coaſt thereof extends from Kini- 
« bek, one of the frontiersof New England, to L'ifle 
« Percee, or the Pierced Ie, near the mouth of the 
c river St. Lawrence. He adds, that this ſea-coaſt 


In his deſcription of Canada, towards the beginning, he 
ſays this river is held to be the great boundary which ſepa- 


I runs 


E 

4 runs 300 leagues in length; and has upon 
« it two great navigable bays, the bay Fran- 
ec coiſe and Bay des Chaleurs *.” The firſt is the 
bay of Argal or Fundy, the latter is in the bay of 
St. Lawrence, near the mouth of the river of the 
ſame name. We ſee by this, that the French 
themſelves, in Canada, conſidered Acadia in the 
ſame extent as they did in Europe; and conſe- 
quently, that the forts of Pentagoet and St. Fobn 
belonged to it. This is more particularly confirm- 
ed by what he ſays afterwards, ** That the three 
„ principal ſavage nations, the Abenakis, the Mik- 
«© maks and the Kanibas, dwell on the codlt of A- 
e cadia;” On which coaſt thoſe forts are ſituated. 
Obſerve alſo, that the words Coaft of Acadia, 
are far from implying that Acadia is nothing 
but coaſt, as Charlevoix would pretend they 
are to be underſtood, in his quotation from Cham- 
plain, | \ | 


What La Hontan ſays is confirmed by La 
Potberie; an author much eſteemed by the French 
for his integrity, and particularly by Charlevoix, 
in his lift of authors. In his hiſtory of North 
America, wherever he ſpeaks of the Abenaguais 
(or Abenakis) who poſſeſs all the country between 
the river St, Lawrence and the ſea, to the eaſt 
of New England, he almoſt always calls them 
the Abenakis of La Cadia ; and ſpeaking 

of the expedition of Sir William Phipps againſt 
Canada, in 1690, ſays, That the laſt motions 


rates the French colonies from the Exgliſb. He likewiſe, in 
his map, gives a ſituation to Acadia anſwerable to what he 
does in his deſcription. | 

* La Hontan New. voy. to North Amer. Vol. i. p. 220. 
| + La Poth. Hiſt, d'Amer. Septent, Vol. iii. p. 86, and 
hr oughout. ä 
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[ 38 ] . 
e which the Engliſb made in La Cadis terminat- 
* ed at the Pierced Iſland, which is at the en- 
& trance of St. Lawrence river *.” He like- 
wiſe places St. Jchn's, where Villebon was go- 
vernor, in L' Acadia +. From theſe teſtimonies 


it appears, that not only the ſouth coaſt, but 


alſo the eaſt coaſt, in the bay of Sf. Lawrence, 
and in ſhort, the whole country from the mouth 
of the river of that name to the river Kini- 
beki bounding New England, belonged to Acadia 
or wentas low down as the year 1708, when La 


 Potherie returned to France, under that deno- 


mination : ſo that for Charlevoix to deny a fact 
ſo well known and atteſted by the very authors 
whom he pretends to make uſe of in his hiſtory, 
is a proof either of his corrupt principles or 
great ignorance; and how little knowledge he 
acquired by his voyage to Canada. I his re- 
mark is confirmed by the great imperfections, 
as well as errors, which are found in his hiſtory 
of that country, 


After the ſurrender of Pentagoet, which had 
been ſurprized and taken by a ſingle adventurer; 
the Engliſb, to ſecure the country to the weſt- 
ward, built a good fort at Pemaquid, a peninſula 
lying about midway between the river Penta- 
goet and that of Kinibeli: from whence, watch- 
ing their opportunity, on Mr. Chamoly's remove 
from Pentagoet, in 1680, they took that fort, 
with thoſe of St. John's and Port Royal, then 
governed by La Salliere; And thus, ſays 


. * Charlevoix, became the fifth time - maſters of 


& Acadia, and all the country which lies be- 
<< tween it and New England |.” This conceſ- 
= P. go. + P. 188. + Hift. Nouv. Fran. 
Vol. i. p. 463. | 
ſion 
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ſion of Charlevoix removes an obje tion which 
hath been ſtarted by ſome, that altho* the Eu- 
gliſh took thoſe places, it does not follow that 
they ſubdued or were in poſſeſſion of the country. 
But we think that effect does follow; for. we 
know no other way of ſubduing a country, and 
becoming poſſeſſed of it, but by taking the 
forts and ſettlements, as the gallant, but ill re- 
nn Kirk did, when he ſubdued Canada in 

1629. | 3 


In 168 f, a diſpute ariſing about the fiſhery, 
the French ambaſſador in his memorial ſays, 
e that the coaſt of Acadia, or Nova Scotia ex- 
* tended from Le Percee [near Cape Raſiers] 
to St. George's iſland [or river] and was poſſeſs- 
ed by the French, till taken in 1664, [meaning 
* 1654] and reſtored again in 1667.“ 


In 1686, King James II. ſigned a neutrality 
with Lewis XIV. for all North America, by 
which thoſe forts were again given up to the 
French: but the Engliſb, not able to digeſt the 
incroachments of thoſe reſtleſs and artful neigh- 
bours, in extending their bounds weſtward be- 
yond Nova Scotia, under pretence of its being 
part of Acadia (by which name only it was 
given up by the two preceding treaties of St. Ger- 
main and Breda) therefore in 1687, the governor 
of New England diſpoſſeſſed the baron S7. Caſtin, 
who had repaired the fort of Pentagoet (which 
the Dutch ſome years before had demoliſhed) al- 
ledging that all the country, as far as the river of 
St. Croix, belonged to his government“. On this 
occaſion, the ſame year, Meſſieurs Barillon and Bon- 
repas ambaſſador and envoy extraordinary, ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to ſettle the neutrality a- 


| ® Thid, p. 520. 
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greed on in 1686, with regard to American limits, 
_ complained in a memorial againſt the Engliſh, 
- * for ſeizing the ſhips and goods of Caſtin at 
« Pentagoet, ſituated in the province of Acadia; 
% and expreſly declared that Acadia belonged 
<* to their king; and that, by the treaty of Breda, 
« Art. 10. and 11. it was delivered as ſuch 
e by Sir Thomas Temple to Le Grand Fontaine, 
c and by name the fort and habitation of Pen- 
« fagoet;“ reciting that tranſaction at large, as 
before ſet forth. = "> "of 


The French, unable of themſelves to preſerve 
the coaſt from Pentagoet to Kinibeki, ſtirred 
up the Abnaqui Indians, who ſurpriſed not only 
Pemaquid fort, but ſeveral other little ones, 
which the Engliſb had on the Kinibeti. This 
conduct ſo enraged the colony of Boſton, that 
governor Phipps reſolved to make an abſolute 
_ conqueſt of the whole province of Nova Scotia, 
or Acadia, which he effected in 1690; but in 
1691, it was retaken by Villabon. However, 
the Engliſb this year recovered Pemaquid, which 
Villabon in Vain attempted the next. In 1696 
it was ſurrendered, by governor Chub, to the 
French joined by the ſame Indians. 1 55 


In 169, the peace of Ry/wick was concluded: 
in conſequence of which Nova Scotia was given 
up, tho' not exprefly named in it; the French, 
in all the ſurrenders made to them, contriving 
to have the name only of Acadia employed, as 
well to avoid acknowledging that uſed by the 
Engliſh, as becauſe the ſuppreſſion of it might 
better ſerve their views. Accordingly the French 
ambaſſador at London inſiſted (as Colbert had 
done after the treaty of Breda). That its ancient 
| « bounsd 


1 

« bounds were from Cape Raſſiers, nigh Gaſpie, 
to the river Kinibek:“ And Mr. Villabon, 
French governor of Acadia, in a letter to gover- 
nor Stoughton, dated the 5th of September, 1698, 
complaining of the incroachment of New Eng- 
land, ſays, I am likewiſe expreſly ordered, 
on the part of his Majeſty, to mantain the 
& bounds which are between New England and 
« us, which are from the head of the river Kini- 


c beki to its mouth, leaving the ſtream free to 
« both nations.” | 


But altho? the French did not get all which 
they demanded by this treaty, yet they gained 
ſomewhat more than they had by that of Breda 
for the limits of Acadia were fixed at the river 
St. George, about half a degree more weſt than 
Pentagoet, and within 12 miles of Pemaguid. 


Obſerve, in what a fliding manner Charlevcix 
relates this tranſaction: Altho?,” ſays he, the 
e dbounds of New France, on this ſouthern coaſt 
e [he won't call it either Acadia or Nova Scotia] 
< had been fixed [neither will he tell us when 
or how] at the river Kinibeti; and that they 
had lately driven the Engliſh out of Pemguit 
«© [Pemaquid] which ought to have belonged. 
<« to them by virtue of the treaty, yet, as the 
« Engliſh had returned thither again, Meſſieurs 
« De Tallard and D'Herbaut, the king's com- 
«© miſſioners, were obliged to remove their fron- 
« tiers backward, and fix them at the river 
& St. George, ſituated almoſt midway between 
« Kinibeki and Pentagoet. This was ſettled in 
<« 11700, by Mr. De Villneu, on the part of the 
e moſt Chriſtian King; and by Mr. Soudrie, on 
the part of his Britannic Majeſty *.” 


: * Tom. 2. p. 236. . 
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What this author would unjuſtly conceal, 
viz. that the country ſo bounded by St. George's 
river, and which he denominates the ſouth coaſt 
of New France, was Acadia, appears from the 
alternatives propoſed, April the gth, 1700, to 
fecretary Vernon, relating to American limits. 
The firſt article has theſe words: In this caſe 
& the limits of France, on this fide of Acadia, 
* ſhould be reſtrained to the river $7. George,” 


During Queen Anne's war with France, ſeveral 
attempts were made to recover Nova Scotia ; but 
at length, in 1710, general Nicholſon was ſent, 
who reduced Port Royal, and brought Nova 
Scotia once more under the obedience of Eng- 
land. On examining the commiſſion of Suber- 
caſſe, the governor from Lewis XIV. it was found 
to be. addreſſed thus, To Daniel Auger de 
« FSubercaſſe, Knight of St. Lewis, governor of 
Acadia, of Cape Breton, the iſlands and lands 
c adjacent, from Cape Raſier of the great river 
„ St. Lawrence, as far as the caſt parts of Quini- 
„ ber.” And, in an obligation for ſafe con- 
duct to the Znghſp, who were to convoy him 
to France, he Miles himſelf governor of Acadia, 
Se. in the ſame terms with his commiſſions. 
From hence we ſee that, notwithſtanding the 
formal agreement in 1700, which fixed the 
bounds of Acadia at the river St. Croix, the 
French, in their commiſſions given to the go- 
vernors of Acadia, ſtill kept up their claim to 
the ancient bounds aſſigned it by Lewis XIII. 

after the treaty of Sr. Germain: As if they, 
made ſuch agreement only to ſerve a preſent 
turn, without any defign of keeping it longer. 


than they thought it for their conveniency 
| | nor 
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not to break it; and their conduct ſince has 
verified tuis remaræ. | "TRE 


| Not long after this, negotiations for peace 
were ſet on foot; and on June the 10th, 1712, 
Lewis XIV. propoſed to give up“ Placentia 
% Fort, all Newfoundland and its fiſhery, the 
e iſles of St. Mertin and Bartholomew, if 
„ Queen Ane would conſent to reſtore Acadia, 
of which the river St. George ſhould thereafter 
& be the bounds.” But Queen Anne, rejecting 
that offer, inſiſted that all Nova Scotia ſhould 
be given up, and its name inſerted in the treaty, 
as well as that of Acadia; likewiſe that Port 
Royal, lately taken, ſhould be expreſly mention- 
ed: which things were accordingly done in the 
12th article of that treaty, in the following 
terms *, Art. 12. The moſt Chriſtian King 
<< ſhall take care to have delivered to the Queen 


* Dominus Rex Chriſtianiſſimus, eodem quo pacis preſen- 
tis rati habitiones commutabuntur die dominz reginæ Magnæ 
Britanniz literas tabulaſve, ſolennes et authenticas tradendas 
curabit; quarum vigote inſulam St. Chriſtophori per ſub- 
ditos Britannicos, ſigillatim de hinc poſſidendam, Novam 
Scotiam quoque five Acadiam totam, limitibus ſuis antiguis 
comprebenſum, ut et portus regii urbem, nune Annapolin 
Regiam dictam, cæteraſque omnia in iſtis regionibus quæ ab 
iiſdem terris et inſuli- pendent, unacum earundem inſularum 
terrarum et locorum dominio, N poſſeſſione et guo- 
cungue jure, five per pacta, five alis modo quæſito, quod | a 
Chriſtianiſſimus Coronæ Galliz aut ejuſdem ſubditi quicunque 
ad dictas inſulas, terras et loca eorumque incolas hactenus 
habuerunt, Reginæ Magnæ Britanniæ ejuſdemque coronæ in 
perpetuum cedi conſtabit et transferri, prout eadem omnia nunc 
cedit ac transfert Rex Chriſtianiſſimus, idque tam amplis modo 
et forma, ut Regis Chriſtianiſſimi ſubditis in dictis maribus 
ſinubus, aliiſque locis ad littora Novæ Scotiæ, ea nempe quæ 
Eurum reſpiciunt, intra triginta leucas incipiendo ab inſula 
vulgo Sable dicta, eaque incluſa et Africum verſus pergendo, 
omnis piſcatura interdicatur. N EE 
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© of Great Britain on the ſame day that the rati- 
* fication of this treaty ſhall be exchanged, 
« ſolemn and authentic letters or inſtruments, 
by virtue whereof it ſhall. appear, that the 
« iſland of St. Chriſtopbers is to be poſſeſſed 
„ alone hereafter by Britih Subjefts ; likewiſe 
©& all Nova Scotia or Acadia, with its ancient 
& boundaries; as alſo the city of Port Royal, 
&* now called Annapolis Royal, and all other things 
« in thoſe parts, which depend on the ſaid lands 
& and iſlands; together with the dominion, pro- 
« perty and poſſeſſion of the ſaid iſlands, lands 
« and places: and all right whatſoever by treaties, 
&< or by any other way obtain'd, which the moſt. 
& Chriſtian King, the crown of France, or any 
« the ſubjefts thereof have hitherto had to the 
« ſaid iſlands, lands and places, and the inha- 
« bitants of the ſame, are yielded and made 
% over to the Queen of Great Britain, and to 
c her crown for ever, as the moſt Chriſtian King 
« doth at preſent yield and make over all the 
« particulars above-ſaid ; and that, i» ſuch 
« ample manner and form, that the ſubjects of 
« the Moſt Chriſtian King ſhall hereafter be ex- 
& cluded from all kind of fiſhing in the ſaid 
% ſeas, bays, and other places on the coaſts of 
« Nova Scotia; that is to ſay, on thoſe which 
<« lie towards the eaſt, within 30 leagues, be- 
15. ginning from the iſland commonly called 
cc 


able, and thence ſtretching along towards 
e the ſouth-weſt.” 9 


It was thought now, by a treaty ſo ſtrongly 
worded, and in which the name of the coun 
uſed by the Engliſb, as well as French, had been 
inſerted, that all pretence for cavils or diſputes 
would have been prevented : but in 1719, the 

= French 
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French began to raiſe objections about the 
bounds of Nova Scotia, and commiſſioners were 
appointed; but thoſe on their ſide did not meet. 

The reaſons why, are not mentioned : but we 
| ſuppoſe it was, becauſe they were aſhamed to 
offer the objections communicated to them, if 
they were ſuch barefaced falſehoods and ridi- 
culous quibbles, as thoſe mentioned by Charle- 

voix and his followers : for France, to be ſure, 
has men of honour, as well as other countries. 
However that be, it may be preſumed that-Mr. 
William De L' Iſle, the King of France's principal 
geographer, had inſtructions to curtail the limits 
aſſigned by the Eugliſb to Nova Scotia; for in 
his map of America, publiſhed in 1723, he re- 
ſtrains the name of Arcadia to a little leſs than 
the peninſula, which, in his maps of North 
America and New France, publiſhed in 1700 and 
1703, as before mentioned, he had extended 


over more than one third part of the North 
Main. I | 


This conduct is not to be wondered at in Mr. 
De LIſle, who took all occaſions to defraud the 
Engliſh, ſo far as he was able to defraud them, 
of their rights. In the two maps laſt cited he 
hath exhibited Acadia two' thirds leſs than he 
ought to have done, according to the authority 
of Champlain, and the ſubſequent grants of his 
Kings, corroborated by treaties. But ſuppoſing 
this to have been owing more to want of car- 
rying his reſearches deep enobigh, than to deſign, 
we have not room to think ſo favourably of 
him, with reſpect to his map of Louiſiana, pub- 
liſhed in 1718. For he has there transferred all 
Carolina to his own nation, by incloſing it 
within the green line, as part of Touiſiana, 
| 13 | altho?, 
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altho', in his map of Mexico in 1703, he places 
it among the Eugliſb territories. To ſupport 
this bold geographical. depredation with a co- 
lour of juſtice, under the name of Carolina he 
writes That it was ſo called in honour of 
« Charles IX by the French; who diſcovered, 
* took poſſeſſion of it, and ſettled there, in 15 .” 
By the defect in the date, Mr. De Lie ſeems 
on this occaſion to have depended for the whole 
on his memory, which doubtleſs had deceived 
him. In Laudonniere's voyage we meet indeed 
with a fort built by him in 1564, at the mouth 
of the river May, which he named La Caro- 
line; but not one word of giving that appella- 
> aa to the country. Our neighbours are very 
dextrous at either expanding, or contracting; 
for, whenever they pleaſe, they can turn a ſingle 
fort into a large country, and reduce a large 
country into a piece of coaſt. The author of 
the late ſix ſheet map of America, has taken 
notice of his inſincerity in ſappreſſing the king- 
dom of New Albion on the weſt coaſt of Ame- 
rica, and changing the name of Bay Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, into that of St. Franciſco. I ſay of 
his inſincerity: for in his map of the countries 
ſituated to the north weft, made in 1696 *, he in- 
ſerts the country of New Albion, and gives to 
the port the name of Francis Drake. | 


The conduct of other French geographers, 
. fince the treaty of Utrecht, with reſpect to the 

country in queſtion; is no leſs repugnant to the 
preceding authorities than that of Mr. De L'IAte. 
Mr. Bell.n, in his map of New France, made in 

It makes the third of the particular maps publiſhed by 


his brother Jas. Nicholas de I. Iſe, the aſtronomer, in 1752, 
on occaſion of the diſcoveries to the north of the South Sea. - 


1744 
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44, for Charlevoix's hiſtory, gives to the pe- 
naſa the name of Acadia, and to the North 
Main that of Nova Scotia : whereas he ought to 
have given to the whole. either one or both 
of the names, in order to. make his map agree 
with the accounts, of the earlieſt voyagers, and 
the regulations of treaties. Mr. Bellin, in his 
map of the ſame. country which he publiſhed 
3 year following, detached: from Charleveix's 
hiſtory, has omitted the name of Nova Scotia, 
and left the nothern main without any name, 
or without ſupplying it, by eren that of 
Acadia over the whole. 2 


Nor * Mr. Danville on 1 this occaſion a 
pear to be leſs perplexed and at a loſs than 
Bellin. In his m a. of America, 5 in 

1746, he divides the country ſouth of St. Law- 
rence river, by a pricked line carried north from 

the weſt bounds of New England, to 46 degrees 

of latitude, from whence it runs near eaſt by 
north, through the country to the gulf of Sz. 
Lawrence, where it terminates about 10 miles 
to the north of the iſthmus of Shegnikto, and 
Green Bay. The country to the north of this 
line, which contains above two thirds of the 
whole, he allots to France, by colouring it green ; 
but gives it no particular name, only by i intruding 
into it the laſt letter of the name of Canada, he 
would poſſibly conſider it as part of that 
country; which yet originally was, he knows, 
_canfined to the north fide of the river &. Law- 
5 and only one of three provinces into 


which that country was divided. He does 
the ſame by the country ſouth of it, aſſign- 
ing to it the name neither of Nova Scotia nor 
Acadia; which laſt he confines ſolely to the 


peninſula, 


VCC 
peninſula, but aſcribes both to the Exgliſʒ do- 
minions, by colouring them red. e 


This repreſentation of the country in que- 
ſtion, is ſo very inconſiſtent with the authori- 
ties above mentioned, that one would almoſt 
imagine Mr. D' Anville had truſted to Charlevoix's 
report of things, inſtead of having had recourſe 


to the original authors. This is the more proba- 


ble as he has not given the name either of Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, to the north - main or any part 
of it; and by this means the portion whick he 

allows to the Engliſb, becomes the nameleſs pro- 


vince to be found in Charlevoix, as hath been 


before obſerved. 


Our remark ſeems to be farther confirmed 
by the alterations, ſtill more inconſiſtent with 
thoſe authorities, which he hath ſince made, in 
the late impreſſions of the ſame map; having 
twice contracted, inſtead of enlarging, the bounds 
of the Engliſb poſſeſſions in Nova Scotia or 
Acadia. The firſt time he reſtrained them to the 


peninſula, by drawing the red line through the 


iſthmus of Shepnikto : by the ſecond caſtration 
he reduces the Engliſb pretenſions to little more 
than one half of the peninſula; by drawing the 
partition line from Shedabuktu or Milford, through 
the country ſouthward of Minas bay, to the 
north weſt coaſt. But, as theſe alterations are 
marked by. pricked lines, and the firſt pricked 
line is not eraſed, who knows but they are 
miſtakes in the colouring ? or if not, that onthe 
better information, Mr. D* Anville may reſtore to 


Engliſb, by a third ſtroke of the pencil, ſo much 


as he has deprived them of by the two firſt, 


if not to all Nova Scotia, or the coun y fouth 
8 | of 
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of $6. Lawrence river 3 as from his 1 cha- 
racter of integrity I am perſuaded he would 
have done, had he met with 5 WIE. N 
Champlain ſo often mentioned. 

As he has not tone ir. 1 ble it for lg: h 
that it did not occur to him: nor can 1 other- | 
wiſe account either for the bounds aſſigned by 
him in the firſt impreſſion of his map, or for 
the alterations made in the ſecond and third. 
For if he was acquainted with the limits given 
to Acudin by Champlain, or claimed by France 
in all her treaties with England, in conſequence 
of the treaty of Sz. Germain, I cannot conceive 
how he could have , aſcribed to Acadia no 
greater extent of country in the firſt impreſſions 
of his map; and if he had judged the objec- 
tions ſtarted againſt the N of Utrecht to 


have been of any weight, I am as much at a 


loſs to conceive how he came to give it ſo much. 
On the other hand, if he was not ſenſible of 
their weight when de firſt publiſhed his ma 

I ſhould be glad to know upon what 85 
he came to be better ſatisfied ſince; and how i it 
happened that he was not made ſenſible of his 
miſtakes all at once, but was obliged to N 

his 22 twice upon the occaſion. | 


Theſe cönſiderations induce me to believe 
that it was for want of ſufficient information; 
for whether he made uſe of Denys, or depended 
on Charlevoix, he could not find his doubts re- 
ſolved by either: for the firſt, as hath been ob- 
ſerved, did not meddle with the bounds or divi- 
ſion of Acadia into provinces; and the buſineſs 
of the latter was to puzzle and miſlead, not to 
Infos" * ſhort, without conſulting Champlain, 
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ſo as to diſcover the paſſage in view, be could 


not decide with certainty, touching the ancient 


limits, or rather the moſt ancient imits, of the 
country in queſtion : for this reaſon I will not 
charge the alterations with reſpe&to Acadia, made 
in the ſeveral. editions of Mr. D' Anville's map, as 


done with a ſiniſter view, to injure the Britiſ6 


4 
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intereſt in that country, by diminiſhing its 


bounds; altho* perſons whoſe, enquiries go no 
fartherthan the maps, may be induced thereby, on 


che opinion which the world has juſtly, entertained 
of his. knowledge and abilities, to believe the late 


az k 


is tre, that Mr, D'Anville, in, anſwer to 3 
charge of marking the bounds of ſome. Britiſh 


encroachments of his nation, in that part of 


dominions in America amiſs, expreſſes. a ſur- 


prize © That any body ſhould.im - zine a thing 
* of this kind done by a geographer, could 


rights of crowned heads. I am ſurprized at 
it, no lefs than he; for it would be ſtrange in- 


« be either of 8 14 or advantage to the 


deed, if the bounds of kingdoms, any more 
than the ſituations of places, were to depend on 
the 1 0 will of the geographers that would 
be to have kingdoms at their diſpoſal. But then, 
J ſee it has been the caſe; and at this inſtant 
the maps bur juſt now mentioned are produced 
as arguments, to ſupport the French allegations. 
*Tis hoped however, that for the future, thoſe 


things will not be offered as proof, which ſo 
Eminent a geographer has declared to be no 


proof; and has demonſtrated to be none, by 
varying in a few years ſo often, and every time 
* See Mr. Danville's letter, ſur une copie de la carte de 


Amer. Septent: ap. Mem, Franc. Mars. 175 1. P. 135: 


. ſo 
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rians who have written, with accuracy, includes 
the whole peninſula ? muſt I, on this occaſion, 
ſuppoſe that he rejects authority to obey orders? 
Or, muſt I apply to him the words of a. certain 
author, which were thought to have wanted an 
application: What diſcoveries might not be 
«< made, if people would copy leſs, and give 
ce themſelves the trouble to draw from the foun- 
tain - head“? Had Mr. Robert followed 
that rule, and conſulted Champlain himſelf, he 
could never have erred ſo ſhamefully as he has 
done in this ſingle inſtance.  _ mY 

But however ' conſiderable this depredation 
may ſeem, it is but a trifle compared with-ano- - 
ther, which Mr. Robert to ſignalize himſelf, we 
preſume, for his addreſs in geographical flight- 
_ of-hand, has committed in the ſame map; for 
by the title of it, he has made a ſeizure not 
only of that whole province, but of all the Bri- 
ziſh territories in general. It runs thus, A map 
of the countries known" by the name of Canada; 
in 'which are diſtinguiſhed the poſſeſſions of the 
French and Engliſh. Mr. R. being an enter- 
prizing gentleman, was reſolved to ſtrike a bold 
ſtroke at once, and diſtance all the other French 
geographers to ſuch a degree, that it ſhould not 
be in the power of- any of them to go beyond 
him. He was certainly in the right of it, when 
his hand was in, not to mince the matter: for 
the Frenth may as well lay claim to the whole as 
a part. As to his aſcribing the province of Ca- 
rolina to Canada, which Mr. William de L'Iſte 
aſcribed to Louiſiana, or the impropriety of ex- 
tending the Name of Canada over all the Britifo. 


* See Journal Economique, Sept. 1753, p. 88. - 
DOR TS dominions 


dominions in America, which in its original ſtate 
was but a ſmall province in the neighbourhood 
of Quebek, as will be ſhewn. lower down; they 
are but trifling inconſiſtencies, which the French 
geographers think no impeachment of either 
their knowledge or integrity, any more. than 
their contradicting one another ſo enormouſly 
about the bounds of Acadia. Charlevoix forged 
ſeveral kinds of erroneous bounds for them, 
without deelaring for any of them himſelf ;_ and 
they by adopting every one a different party, 
contradict or diſagree with each other. On 
this occaſion, I may obſerve, that, at the ſame 
time they ſeem to ſtrive who ſhall deviate from 
the truth, and curtail the Exgliſb pretenſions 
moſt, they, by their wide diſagreement ſhew 
how much at a loſs they are what to fix on, and 
how little grounds they have for what they do. 


Their diſagreement, which in reality at once 
diſcredits and overthrows their ſyſtem, is a ſut- 
ficient refutation of what they would advance ; 
as well as a ſufficient anſwer to thoſe who would 
build their demands on ſuch feeble and preca- 
rious authority. However that be, there is no 
doubt but Mr. Buache (who is ſo fond of every 
production of his own. brain, that he will not 
part with one of them, however monſtrous or 
deformed, when once his imagination has 
brought it forth; and has actually fallen out 
with his brother de Le for correcting ſome of 
his errors) will, with due acrimony, reſent 
this impeachment, of his father-in-law's inte- 
grity or ſkill, by Mr. Robert, (with whom alſo 
he is at variance on the ſame occaſion. as with 
his brother,) and oblige him to reſtore Carolina 
to Louiſiana. In this, perhaps, he may have 
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more to ſay for himſelf than he has ſaid, in his 
difingenuous and ridiculous defence of the blun- 
dering ſituation which he has given to the Rio 
de los Reys*, and other places, in his map of 
the new diſcoveries to the north of the Squth-ſea. 


But it is time to return from whence we 


Muſt it not ſeem ſurprizing to every body, 
that notwithſtanding by ſeveral treaties we gave 


up Nova, Scotia to the French, when only Acadia 


was mentioned; yet now they refuſe to give 
back the ſame country, tho' it was .ceded un- 
der both names by the treaty of Utrecht? But 
the pretence for ſuch ſtrange reductions is ſtill 
more ſurprizing, as, it is taken from that very 
treaty which, was made on purpoſe to prevent 
any ſuch pretences ; and from words which ab- 
ſolutely deſtroy them. The words, according 
to the original Latin, are, Nævam Scatian ſive 
ce Acadiam totam, limitibus ſuis comprehenſam, 
% ut-et Annapolim ; that is, All Nava. Scotia or 
* Acadia with its ancient limits, and: alſo Port 
« Reyal.” In theſe words, it ſeems, they have 
funk out two forts of arguments, properly 


called Quibbles, by which they pretend to prove, 


That England is by the treaty intitled to no 
more than a part of the peninſula of Nova Scg; 
tia, or the whole at moſt. 5 


* For he places the mouth of that river in the latitude 


of 63 degrees, inſtead of 53, contrary both to the journal 


aſcribed to De Fonte, and the expreſs deſign of the voyage; 


which, laſt objeQiop, found in the Remarks before menti- 
pad, bg for that reaſon never takes notice of. 


The 


" The firſt is extorted from the words, All Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, with its antient boundaries. 
The ſecond from the words, Aud alſo Anna- 
polis Royal. 5 | 

With regard to the firſt argument, they pre- 
tend, that . the words Ancient limits refer ſole- 
« ly to Acadia, whoſe bounds originally being 
very ſmall, thoſe. words were inſerted by 
« France to limit Nova Stotia.” 
Now this allegation is made up of ſeveral 
falſhoods. ns 

Firſl, in affirming that the words ancient li- 
mits were inſerted by France; whereas they were 
inſerted at the inſtance of Mr. Secretary St. Jobn 
(afterwards Lord Bolingbroke) to Mr. de Torcy. 
Whence it follows that they could not be in- 
ſerted to limit Nova Scotia; for the Engliſh mi- 
niſters did not want to leſſen the Britiſb pre- 
tenſions: ror would France have ſuffered the 
name of Nova Scotia only, to be inſerted after- 
wards, in the part which relates to the fiſhery, if 
they had inſerted the word Acadia here with any 
ſuch delign. 5 
| The ſecond falſhood is in affirming that the 
ancient (by which are meant the original) li- 
mits of Acadia, were very ſmall'; ſince, accord- 
ing to Champlain himſelf, the father and founder 
of the ſettlements in Canada, as the Frenth call 
him, they exceeded thoſe of Nova Scotia in their 
firſt eſtabliſhment by King James I. in 1621. 
And fince that author, the firſt who hath men- 
tioned! the limits of Acadia, hath declared the 
river St. Laurence to be the boundary of that 
country, this river muſt be conſidered as its 
2 | F ancient, 
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ancient, or rather moſt ancient limit, whether it | 


had any other before his time or not. 


And here it muſt be obſerved, that the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this teſtimony of Champlain is of 
great importance in the queſtion ; as it will be 
a perpetual bar againſt the French claims, and 
a deciſive anſwer to all objections which may 
be grounded, on the words antient limits, or any 
other found in the treaty relative thereto: 
for what are a thouſand inferential arguments 
againſt one poſitive voucher ? Such arguments 


indeed, when the caſe will admit of no other, 


may be conſidered as fair reaſoning; but muſt 
be looked on af mere chicane and quibble, 
when ſet to oppoſe abſolute proofs. 1 


As therefore a clear teſtimony or fact like 
this, is not be diſputed, and is more eaſily un- 
derſtood than a courſe of arguments, we might 
ſpare ourſelves the trouble of dwelling any longer 
on this topic: but being deſirous thoroughly 
to expoſe the injuſtice and fallacy of the ob- 
jection, we ſhall undertake to ſhew, from the 
obvious meaning of the words themſelves, 


1. That the words antient limits do not refer 
ſolely to Acadia. | | 


2̃. That in caſe they did, yet they would not 


limit or reduce thoſe of Nova Scotia. 


3. That ſuppoſing they did limit or re- 
duce Nova Scotia, and the ancient bounds of 
Acadia were as ſcanty as the French pretend, 
yet the Eugliſb pretenſions would not be leſſen- 


ed thereby. 


I. That 
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1. That the words ancient limits do not relate 
to Acadia only, or more to it than to Nova 
Scotia, is clear from the form of expreſſion, and 
natural conſtruction of the words. 


1 or as the country of Nova Scotia and Acadia, 
however different or diverſified by ſituation, dimen- 
ſions, or otherwiſe, before their union, become, 
by the words of the treaty, not only inſeparably 
united, but alſo identified, or one and the ſame; 
Therefore nothing can be applied to either, as 
in their ſeparate ſtate, but what muſt relate to 
the whole in their united ſtate. 


55 In like manner, the names Nova Scotia, and 
Acadia, however different before in their ſig- 
nification, on account of the countries which 
they denominated, in virtue of the words of 
the treaty, become ſynonimous, or ſignify one 
and the fame thing : So that whatever 1s ap- 
plied to one is applied to the other, or equally 
affects both. And thus the words ancient limits, 
as well as the adjunct all, do not relate more to one 
than to the other. 


In effect, the words have the ſame force as 
if they had ſtood thus, All Nova Scotia, with 
its ancient limits, and all Acadia with its ancient 


limits; as they muſt have ſtood, had the coun- 


tries ceded been different in ſituation : But as 
they were ſuppoſed to have been co-extended 
before, or at leaſt one included within the bounds 
of the other, therefore the preſent form of ſtile 
was uſed, which ſaves the repetition of the 
meow in : queſtion. 
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It is for this reaſon, that we render the paf- 
ſage Nova Scotia ot Acudia, with its ancient li. 
wits, . rather than with their ancient limits; for 
the Latin will admit of this way as well as the 
other ; and thus it muſt be rendered, if the 
countries be conſidered in their ſeparate ſtate, 
as the French, on this occafion, would have 
them. ) 
II. It is evident then, that the words ancient li- 
mits do not relate to Acadia only; but in 


caſe they did, they could not limit or reduce 


Nova Scotia: It would only follow that Acadia, 
according to its antient bounds, was equivalent 
to Nova Scotia; for the whole of both countries 
being ceded, as before ſet forth, there could 
be no ſuch reduction. 0178517 
But in caſe Atadia had been leſs than Nova 
Scotia, that would make no alteration in' the 
queſtion : for the words unite of incorporate the 
two; they do not curtail either in order to make 
one country equal to the other, they operate not 
by reducing Nova Scotia to the diminutive ſize 
of Acadia, but by enlarging Acadia to the full 
extent of Nova Scotia. Where two countries of 
unequal bigneſs are united, will any body pre- 
tend to ſay, that by the union the larger is re- 
duced to the dimenſions of the ſmaller, unleſs 
fuch* reduction had been expreſly ſpecified in 
the article? Let them produce an inſtance of 


ſuch an abſurdity, if they can. 


The words taken ſeparately alſo declare in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, againſt any ſuch meaning, with 
which they are wholly incompatible. On one 
hand, to apply the word al} to either of the 
countries in queſtion, under ſuch ſcanty _ 

5 ions 
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ſions as they are repreſented with by the French, 
looks more like jeſt than earneſt, What moe- 
kery or nonſenſe is it to declare, that the whole 
of ſuch extenſive countries is yielded, when 
only a piece of ſea-coaſt is yielded; not the 
hundredth part of the whole: A mighty all, 
truly | Riſum teneatis? To ſay all Nova Scotia 
or Acadia, that is, only a part of Nova Scotia 
or Acadia; or elſe, all Neve Scotia or Acadia; 
that is, all Acadia, and only a part of Nova 
Scotia, is a contradiction in terms; and yet one 
of thefe muſt be the meaning in the ſenſe of the 
* French, if they mean any thing. On the other 
hand, if no more be ceded than a bare coaſt, 
or the peninſula, how can all, or the whole of 
both, be ſaid to be given up? — And if all, or 
the whole of both be given up, how can it be 
pretended that only a part 1s given up? Ir 
cannot be pretended, that Acadia, under fuch 
contracted bounds, is equal ta Nova Scotia; 
or that, if only Acadia was yielded un- 

der thoſe circumſtances, all Nova Scotia was 
yielded, . hg 


The article being worded and ſuffered to 
paſs in the preſent form, is a plain indication 
that the. French miniſters never intended to li- 
mit Nova - Scotia, as is pretended. That all 
ſhould be mentioned to be ceded by them, and 
only a ſmall part intended, ſeems impoſſible. 
If they had intended to limit, or reduce one 
country to the other, they would have taken 
ſome other method, conſiſtent with ſuch a de- 
ſign, and not one ſo very repugnant to it. They 
would not have ſaid, all Nova Scatia, or Acadia, 
with its antient limits, ſnall be ceded; but, ſo 
nuch only of Nova Scotia ſhall. be caded, as an- 
| R mers 
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Fevers to Acadia; not in the moſt AMPLE, bus 


in the meſs cov RATED manner, according to 


its ancient limits, which | bounds likewiſe would 
have been ſpecified, nor would the expence of 
either words, or thought, have been much 


greater in one caſe than the other :. but to ſup- 


poſe things were intended in a light fo con- 
trary to that in which they appear, is to 
fay, that the French miniſters thought one 
thing, and wrote another; that they did not 
underſtand Latin or Grammar; that they were 


aſleep while the article was drawn up and ſign- 


ed; or elſe, what will ſeem altogether as in- 
credible to the world, that the es ip had for | 
once outwitted them. 


This conſideration; likewiſe, 681d be ſuſi- 
cient to overthrow' the credit of the aſſertion, 


that the words Acadia, with its ancient limits, 


were inferted at the demand of France, if we 
had no other authority to prove the contrary, 
as before ſet forth. In ſhort, the only way to 
reduce Nova Scotia, by the treaty, to the limits 
they aim at, is to make appear, that, accord- 
ing 'to its ancient bounds,it was no larger than 
Acadia, according to its ancient bounds ; z ſup- 


poſing them to be ſuch as NY pretend. 


Charlevoix probably. was aware of this; and to 
obviate the difficulty, took it in his head not 
only to ſuppreſs one' paſſage of Champlain, 
which makes the original limits of Acadia equal 
at leaſt to thoſe of Nova Scotia, and corrupt 
another, in order to reduce Acadia to a bare 
coaſt, but alſo to affirm, that Nova Scotia ori- 
ginally was no more than that coaſt, But this, 
we preſume, none __ be found hardy * 

ike 


like the jeſuit, to venture upon; and, beſides, 
the pretended limiting words are againſt ſuch a 
modification, as they ſuppoſe Neva Scotia to have 
been greater than Acadia. e 
III. However, ſuppoling, in the laſt place, that 
we ſhould grant Charlevoix, and his followers, 
all they contend. for, and allow that the antient 
bounds both of. Acadia and Nova Scatia were 
no more than the ſouth coaſt of the peninſula z 
yet it would avail him nothing, on his on prin- 
ciples, as ſuch bounds would be quite out of 
the queſtion : For by antient bounds they all 
along underſtand moſt antient bounds ; therefore, 
to uſe, his. own way of reaſoning on the ſame 
occaſion, cited at the beginning of this memoir *, 
* Theſe are the moſt antient limits; whereas the 
_ «© diſpute between the. Engliſb and the French 
«1s about the antient bounds of Acadia or Nova 
Scotig.- al 5 hot 
Now it muſt be conſidered, that ſince the 
time of thoſe ſuppoſed ſcanty limits, Acadia 
has often changed its boundaries. In Champlain's 
time they were the river St. Lawrence, and 
that of Penobſcot. In 1632, Lewis XIII. ex- 
f tended them weſtward to the river Knibeki : 
1 By the treaty of Breda in 1667, they were re- 
ſtrained to the river Penobſcos; and by the treaty 
of Ry/wick in 1697, inlarged again to. the ri 
ver St. George, So that the antient bounds. of 
Acadia mult be one of the firſt three determina- 
tions, any of which will give to England all 
which ſhe lays claim to. | 8 


Thus, by a blunder committed in the capital 
point, as well as in the reſt, he renders abor-, 
W reſt, he DA 
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1 
tive his own iniquitous ſcheme; and loſes aff 
the advantages which he propoſed by the many 


| facrifices which he had made of both his under 


ſtanding and conſcience, to bring it into the. 
world. e 9 004 
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* 


— — have now, f prefume, refuted all the 
principal arguments raifed by the French on 


theſe words of the treaty under conſideration: 


t chis head, without ler- 


ting our readers fee; how ſtrongly. the mw 


elaim is fupported and enforted by the reſt of 
the article That the treaty ſuppoſes no ſuch 
feanty bounds to be ceded, as that author and 


his followers — nor any thing leſs than 


the whole, both of Noba Scotia and Acadia, in 
the ampleſt manner, and with their moſt ex- 
tenſive limits, will appear from the extraordinary 
eireumſpection which is ſnewn in wording the 
article in general, more than is to be fund in 
any preceding treaty on the ſame occaſion. 


England was not Bately content with the men- 
tion of Acadia, is in tlie treaty of Breda, but, 


beſides the adllition of the name of Nova Scotia, 
eauſed to be' inſerted every thing elſe which 
could be thought proper for conveying and ſe- 
curing to her ſubjects the whole, without omĩt- 
ting any thing which might give occaſion to 
future cavils. For France is obliged to de- 
liver up all other things in thoſe parts which 
depend on the ſaid lands and iflatids; together 
with the dominion, property, aud poſſaſion of the 
fai lands, iflands, and places; and all right what- 
ſoever, by treaties, or by any other way obtained, 
which the moſt Chriſtian king, the crown of France, 
er any tbe ſubjefts thereof, have hitherth had to 
the iflands, lands; and places, or. Hhabitantts A 
T4: 4 the 


: => 
the ſame, whith are yielded and made over 19 the 
Queen of Gree n. — zo ts crown. for 
. ö 


Now let me * any vnprejudiced foreighter, 
even a Frencb man himſelf, whether it can 
poſſibly. be imagined, that ſo much care was 
taken in drawing up this article, ſo many diffe- 
rent kinds of right as well as poſſeſſion men- 
tioned, and ſq many ſtrong words employed the 
more firmly to convey: them, only to ſecure to 
us a piece of coaſt, or at moſt tho peninſula of 


Acadia, which, is not above one fifth part of 2 


the. whole? Ferit is clear, — rok 
words, that not only the whole of both coun- 
tries is to be delivered: up; but like wiſe all the 
lands, Places, iſlande, of each countryr which 
at any, time the French were ever in poſſeſſion 
K of hy virtue of treaties or other wiſe. Nom, 

as. it js. notorious; from the: articles of ſeveral 
treaties between England and: France; from the 
grants of Lewis XIII. and XIV. as well as 


other authentic acts, as before mentioned in this 


memoir, that the French have at various periods, 
claimed and been in actual poſſeſſion of alli the 
country to the ſouth of St; Lawrence river, from 
the gulf of the ſame name to the river Pensb- 
ſcot, or St. George's, what manner of doubt 
can be made but that England is intitled to at 
leaſt ſo much by the: treaty of Wrecbt ?. 9 


Tut this is a true ſtate of. our ir claim, appears 
to be confirm'd. from the following fats. 
&< On June the loth 1712, Læuus XIV. offered 
<« to yield up Newfoundland. and other iſlands 
to Queen Aun, provided ſhe would conſent 
to reſtore Acadia, of which the river St. 1 
% ſhoul 
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„ ſhould hereafter be the bounds,” as before 
mentioned: but the Queen being reſolved that 
all the country between New England and the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, which ſhe was then in 
poſſeſſion of, ſhould be formally yielded up and 
relinquiſhed by France, rejected the offer: and 
is it likely that by the treaty of Utrecht ſhe 
ſhould give up yet more? At the treaty of 
Utrecht all, and much more than what Lewis 
XIV. wanted us to reſtore, was in our hands; 
and it appears from the tranſactions during the 
negotiation, that France eſteemed Great Britain 
to have been in actual poſſeſſton of the whole 
country of Acadia. By one of the preliminary 
articles of peace, ſigned in 1711, Each na“ 
tion was to keep, what at the publication there- 


of in North America they were poſſeſſed of?! 
Is it not ſtrange” effrontery then, to pretend that 


no more was yielded up to England by the treaty 
of Utrecht than the peninſula, or part of it? 
The French may as well ſay, and in effect it is 
ſaying, that inſtead of France yielding up all 
Nova Scotia or Acadia to us, we yield it up to 
them, by that treaty. In ſhort, it appears 
from the tranſactions of this affair, that the 
whole of Nova Scotia was inſiſted on by the 
Engliſh miniſters, without the leaſt reduction; 
and by the treaty it appears that the whole. 
was given up: and yet the French pretend, that 
by the whole is only to be underſtood a part, 
contrary to the fact, and contrary to reaſon. 


-The ſecond argument or cavil; alledged by 


the French, is taken from the inſertion. of the 


words, and alſo Annapolis Royal: but togive this ar- 
gument its full force, we ſhall ſtate it in the words 
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of their falſe oracle Charlevoix, who, after re- 
citing the quadrupartite diviſion of the country 
ſouth of the river St. Lawrence, by which 


Acadia is reduced to the ſouth coaſt of the pen- 


inſula, % Would not one ſay,” adds he, © that 
„ the treatyMmakefs had in view the opinion of the 
« two moſt ancient authors, in relation to Acadia, 
e [meaning Champlain and Denys, as he hath 
e falſely quoted them] when they declare, in 
<« the treaty of Utrecht, That the moſt chriſtian 
« King 7 to the Queen of England and ber, 
e ſucceſſors. for ever, All Acadia or Nova Sco- 
<« tia, conformable to its ancient boundaries, as 
& alſo the city of Port Royal now called Annapolis. 
„ Royal, and in general, every thing which de- 
« pends on the ſaid lands and iflands of that 
% country? For ſince this treaty adds Port 
5 Royal to Acadia or Nova Scotia, it ſeems from 
* thence to follow, that the whole peninſula 
was not comprized under the name of Acadia 
<« proper or Nova Scotia 


To this it is anſwered, that what he would 
Fallaciouſly infer, does not follow, for the ſubſe- 
quent reaſons. 1. Becauſe he ſuppoſes, the 
plenipotentiaries took only Acadia or Nova Sco- 
Zia, according to his own imaginary ſcanty 
bounds, under their - conſideration ; whereas it 
appears from what hath been ſaid in the preced- 
ing article, that they had both countries at large 
in view. 2. Becauſe, if this argument be of 
any ſignificancy, Port Royal was not comprized 
under the name of either Nova Scotia or Acadia; 
and then he furniſhes a reaſon why it ought to 
have been expreſly mentioned. In effect, as 


- * Charkv, Hiſt. Nav. Fran. Vol. 1. p. 113, and Vol. 
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from the treaty of Utrecht, The firſt corrup- 


„ 


"£266 1 


of the North-main (particularly that name- 
leſs government mentioned by Charlevoix) it 
might be conſidered as a ſeparate diſtrict from the 
peninſula; and by virtue of this ceſſion we are 


intitled, by that author's own 8 at leaſt 


to ſo much of the North Main as fell within 
that nameleſs government of which Port Royal 


was the capital. 3. Becauſe Queen Anne di- 
rected Lord Privy Seal and Earl Straſford 
to demand, that the French King ſhould give 
up all claim, by former treaties or otherwiſe, 
© to New Scotland, and expreſly to Port Royal, 


«< now in our poſſeſſion.” This, I hope will 


be deemed a ſufficient reaſon for inſerting the 
words, and alſo Port Reyal, it there was no 


other. 


On this occaſion I muſt obſerve, that in all 
diſputes of this nature, which concerns the 
meaning of treaties, when any difficulty or doubt 
ariſes, recourſe ought to be had to the tranſac- 
tions during the negotiation, as the moſt proper 
way for removing or explaining them. Unleſs 
this method be allowed, France herſelf can 
ſhew no title that ever ſhe had by treaty tothe 
country in queſtion, call it Acadia or Nova 
Scotia: which evinces how unfair it is to pre- 
tend to take advantage of ſingle words in the 
treaty of Utrecht, contrary to the obvious mean- 
ing of allthe reſt, and tenor of the whole, 


Having conſidered the objections of our ad- 
verſary, I ſhall make bold to point out a few 
corruptions, which may be called forgeries, 
which he has committed in the -above citation 


3 don 
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dh is in writing all Acadia or Nova Scotia, i in» 
ſtead of all Nova Scotia or Acadia. By giving 
Acadia the preference, he would inſinuate, that 
the country yielded up was properly and ſtrict- 


ly no other than Acadia, and not Neva Scotia, 
farther than what might be compriſed of it in 


Acadia: that thus the words ancient boundaries 
became appropriated thereto z and the bounds 
of Nova Scotia are governed by thoſe of Acadia, 
_> as the contrary is the caſe, and Neva Scotia 

s placed firſt in the treaty ; thoſe advantages 


1 in that ſituation would have accrued to 


Acadia, muſt be aſcribed to Nova Scotia; and thus 
his fraud turns againit himſelf. 


Secondly, en the words 1 and Bande 
he has added of that country; which words 
are not in the treaty. And why has he done this? 


Doubtleſs, becauſe he perceived the word lands 


might have reference to more than one country, 
that is, to both Novas cotia and Acadia, conſider- 
ed ſeperately: as diſtinct countries. And in reality, 
altho* it was neceſſary, as thoſe countrys were 


then united or ſuppoſed to be co-extended, that 


the words ſhould run in their preſent form, viz. 


All Nova Scotia or Acadia, yet, they might as 
-properly be read all Nove Scotia and Acadia, 


as hath been already remarked, and as we find it 
expreſſed in CromwelP's grant to La Tour, &c. 
And therefore, ' ſince by the treaty every thing 
was to be delivered up to England, which at 


any time had appertained to either of thoſe 
countries; without doubt thoſe words, the ſaid 


Lands, three times repeated, refer to them, both 


Jointly and feparately conſidered. For otherwiſe, 


we ſhould only have found the words, the ſaid 
Lond ; which in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, 
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I have Jet: one Neben more to ** on this 
| occaſion, In the inference which he draws 
from: the words cited by him, he ufes the term 
Acadia froper, which implies that there is an 
Acadia in general, or at large, from which the 
leſſer is diſtinguiſhed by the word proper, as it 
is uſual in books of geography, when a pro- 
vince bears the ſame name with the kingdom, 
as we have already obſerved. This Acadia at 
large, which our impartial author never f. 
of, is Acadia in its ancient and moſt. extended 
ſtate, as it exiſted from the firſt; that is, in the 
time of Champlain, or was ſettled by Lewis XIII. 
It is with this general Acadia that Charlevoix, 
and the French geographers, ought to have 
joined Neva Scotia, inſtead of the proper Acadia, 
as he has done in conſequence of two very falſe 
aſſertions, Viz. That the name of Nova Sco- 
c tia, in England it ſelf, is given only to the 
* peninſula; and that it never extended over 
„ both the peninſula and continent at the ſame 
time.“ But as we have proved the contrary 
beyond exception, this alone ought to oblige 
them to retract their errors 1 e their 
maps. 


There is yet another clauſe to be taken no- 
tice of, in the 12th article of the recht treaty, 
which contributes not a little to confirm all 
which we have ſaid with relation to the bounds 
and extent of Nova Scotia or Acadia, as deli- 
vered up by the treaty. It is, that which con- 
cerns the fiſhery: for by it the French are ex- 
cluded from all kind of fiſhing, within 30 wh 
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of the ſhore, in the ſeas, bays, and other places 
[that is rivers, ports and banks] on the coaſt of 
Nova Scotia, ſtretching along to the S. W. of Sable 
(or Sandy) iſland. Obſerve firſt, that the name 
of Nova Scotia only is uſed here, which plainly 
indicates what has been already inſiſted on, that 
the country or countries comprized under that 
name, was the object which the French as well 
as Engliſb miniſters had chiefly in view. 


' Secondly, the French are prohibited to fiſh 


not only in a ſingle ſea, ſuch as waſhes the coaſt 


of the peninſula between the capes Sable and 
Canſo, but alſo in all the ſeas indefinitely, to 
the W. or S. W. of the and Sable: Among 
which is included that of Nova Scotia, extend- 
ing weſtward from Sable iſland to the borders 
of New England. In like manner to Nova Scotia, 
within thoſe aforeſaid limits, belong the bays, 
not only of all iſles, La Have and the like, 
which are found on the ſaid coaſt ; bur alfo the 


bays of St. Mary, Annapolis, Minas, Shignekto, 


St. Fohn, and St. Croix, (all excepting the firſt 
contained in the great bay of Argal or Fund) 
together with that of Penobſcot more to the 


Laſtly, the words, on thoſe which lie towards 
the eaſt, imply that there were other coaſts 
belonging to Nova Scotia, beſides thoſe under 
conſideration. Now, as thoſe referred to by 
the words above cited, include all which lie 


along the ſeas and bays to the W. or S. W. of 


Ne Sable; that is, all» the coafts both of the 
peninſula and the main, to the borders of New 
England, as hath been proved in the ſecond 


remark ; conſequently the implied coaſts mult 
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he thoſe. within, and out of, the St. Lawrence 


bay. extending from Cape Canſo to Cape Rofeers. 
In effect the French, by the clauſe above-cited 


were tacitly p-rmitted to fiſh along this coaſt - 


of Nova Scotia, as not being prohibited 


from fiſhing in the ſeas and bays to the eaſt 


or north of Je Sable; but abſolutely excluded 
from exerciſing that buſineſs on any of the 


| coaſts of Nova Scotia to the weſtward of that 


iſle, within zo leagues of the ſhore. 


Having now done with the French demands 
on Nova Scotia; it can not be improper, in our 
turn, to ſet forth the more juſt pretenſions which 
the Engliſb have to Canada. This I ſhall do 
on much better grounds than thoſe on which 
Mr. Robert, has ventured to comprize the Britifþ 
dominions, under the name of Canada, without al- 
ledging any authority for his innovation or inva- 
ſion: nor can he, I'm. fure, produce any good one. 
Some authors indeed have called the ſame ex- 
tent of country New France, from Verazani's 
diſcovery, real or pretended, in 1524, which yet 
was 27 years poſterior to that of the Cabots : but 
I do not remember that the name of Canads 
was cver given to it by any judicious and equi- 
table French geographer before Mr. Robert : 
and this I may venture to aſſert, that his na- 
tion has no right of conqueſt to thoſe domini- 
ons, as the Engl have to Canada. We ground 
our claim to this country firſt, as being the 
prior diſcoverers of all the north part of America, 
from 34 to b6 degrees of latitude under the Cabots, 


in 1497. Secondly, in the intire conqueſt of 


it in 1629, by Kiræx. Thirdly, on the grant 
of Cromwell in 1655, to De La Tour, Sir Thomas 
| Temple, 


- — — mA VT 


Temple, and others; wherein a conſiderable part, 
if not the whole, of Canada, is made over to 
thoſe proprietors. 5 


If the French ſhould ſay, that Canada was 
given up to them by the treaty of St. Germain, 
in 1632; we deny it, and inſiſt, that the places 
only were given up, and not the lands: for 
which we quote the authorities before menti- 
oned, of both King Charles I. and Cromwell. 
Beſides, in caſe both had been ceded, yet as the 
conditions of that treaty were never fulfilled, 
particularly with reſpect to the ſums of money 
made payable thereby, for that reaſon, the 
whole is void. It is void alſo by the treſpaſs 
which the French have now made on Wins 
Scotia, according to the tenor of Queen Anne's 
manifeſto, diſperſed in Canada in 1711; when 


the expedition for the reduction of it was on 


foot: wherein it is ſaid, ©* that Canada belonged 


to the Engliſh, by priority of diſcovery ; and 


cc that what the French poſſeſſed there, was by 
« grants from the Engliſh, and conſequently 
« hold it only as a fief; and therefore where 
ce the poſſeſſors turn enemies, it reverts.” Now 
for my part, I know no greater ſign of inimi- 
city, than to come and ſettle in the midſt of 
their neighbour's country, not only without 
their conſent, but even by downright force. 


The French cannot pretend that the above 
recited reaſons are weak or inſignificant, who 


yet alledge as very ſolid ones, others which are 


not near ſo ſtrong. But, in caſe they were as 


frivolous as theirs, they can have no objection 
to them on that account. Nor ' ought they to 


4 have 
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have leſs "IAN than ſolid arguments, if they 
were not ſuch, becauſe in reality the French are 
not intitled to any: for with'thoſe who uſe chi- 
cane, chicane muſt be taken for argument. Nei- 
ther can they pretend to alledge the ſenſe and 
meaning of the St. Germain treaty, againſt the 
letter of it; ſince, altho* both ſenſe and letter 
of the treaty of Utrecht be Oe, for us, wy 
will allow neither. 


"Tis true, altho® we all along were apprized 
of our title to Canada, yet we ſuffered it to lie 
dormant, thro' a deſire rather to loſe ſome- 
thing, than to have diſputes with our neigh- 
bours : however, fince the French have not only 
ſeized on the greater part of one province, and 
invaded another with repeated hoſtilities, but 
begin by indirect n to lay pretenſions to 
the whole Britiſh empire in America: ; they have 
ſhewed the Engliſb, that it is high time for 
them to look to their intereſts, and at the ſame 
time put them in mind to revive their antient 
claim to Canada. Nor is this claim a novelty, 
ſtarted on the preſent occaſion, but is a claim 
which England has always kept up, as appears 
from the clauſe in Queen Anne's manifeſto above 
recited. Theſe reaſons I think, are ſufficient to 
Juſtify our pretenſions to Canada. What fol- 
lows will ſhew the vanity and impropriety with 
which Mr. Rcbert has included the ie do- 
MINIONS in Anerica, under that name. 


I nn in the laſt place ſha' perform my 
romiſe, made p. 23 to refute the falſe aſſertion 
of Charlevoix ;, that fram the earlieſt times 
6 the ſavages gave the name of Canada to all 
«the 


[ 73 1 
the country on both ſides of the river [of 
4 Canada or St. Lawrence] particularly from its 
e mouth to Seguenay.” This the hard-mouth'd 
writer ventures to affirm, . without the leaſt 
proof to ſupport his words; on occaſion of 
Cartier (or the writer of his voyage, who was 
with him in 1534) ſaying, that the country does 
not begin to be called Canada, till you come to the 
zland of Bacchus [now Orleans] near Quebek. 
In this he ſays the relator © is moſt certainly 
wrong ;” and having proved it with a moſt im- 
udent igſe dixit, above recited, then drops it. 
Tn that was all the beſt. of his play, nor 
durſt he enter farther into the queſtion : for Car- 
tier expreſsly ſays, that Canada was a country 
or kingdom, lying between thoſe of Hoſbelage 
(where Mont Real now is) and Saguenay ; and 
Mr. Roberval was afterwards appointed by the 
King of France governor of them, as ſo many 


different countries. 


From hence we learn two things: firſt, that 
Canada was originally ſo far from being the ge- 
neral name of the country, on both ſides the 
river, or even of that at preſent ſo called; that it 
| was no more than a ſmall part or diſtri& of it, 
on the north ſide of. the river only, whereof 
Kebek was the chief town: ſecondly, that Canada, 
inſtead of lying from the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence to. Saguenay, lay to the weſt of the 
country of Saguenay (ſo called from the river 
which ſtill bears that name) - which therefore 
lay between it and the mouth of the river, 250 
miles diſtant, if it did not extend ſo far. What 
abandon'd principles muſt. the man be of, who 
can aſſert ſo many glaring falſehoods, as we have 
expoſed, which may be ſo eaſily confuted ? But 

9 | Gs - 


V 
it muſt be conſidered, that as ſome profile think 


lying for the cauſe is a proof of their zeal, ſo 
the greater the lie the greater the merit; which 
would not ſufficiently appear, if the A 


you not Wal detected. 


The French indeed, wanted very ety 1 to 
1 the lands on both ſides of the river 
St. Lawrence under ſome name which might 
ſeem of Indian original; and as that of Canada 
had obtained among them for the river, they | 
were deſirous to give it to the country. Leſcarbot 
made the firſt attempt, thinking it proper, © that 
« like the Indus the banks on both ſides ſhould 
« bear it's name *.” To bring this about he 
pretends that the people of Caſbepe [or Gaſpe] 
and the Baye de Chaleurs near it, are called Ca- 
nadians; and ſo from a few people of that name, 


in this corner of the continent, and at a vaſt 


diſtance from. Canada itſelf, at leaſt 360 miles, 
with other nations of Indians between, would 
have the country, at leaſt the ſouth bank of the 


river, called Canada. But, as neither Cartier, 
Champlain, nor De Monts, who were in the ſame 


bay for ſome time, mention any thing of Cana- 


dians inhabiting the country, it is doubtleſs a 


fiction of. his own, grounded on an ancient tra- 
dition mentioned by authots, and among the 
reſt by Charlevoix himſelf, viz. that certain 
«©. Spaniards having entered the bay of Chaleurs 
4 Or Heats, before the time of Cartier, and 
% finding no mines as they expected, often re- 


„ peated the words Aca nada, that is, here is 


e nothing; which the Indians having ſince then 
often utter'd when they ſaw any Frenchmen, 


as 85 80 ge = Nerd. * 3. f. 29. wee 
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te theſe latter concluded that Canada was the 
% name of the country®.” 5 
On this falſe foundation ſome geographers 

give the name of Canada to the country, which 

in De Mont's patent of 1603, is termed Gaſpe 

or Gaſpe/ia, as it has been generally called ever 

ſince. William de Le obſerving the incon- 

ſiſtency of placing a colony of Canadians at 

ſuch a diſtance from Canada; and on the other 

ſide of the river, with other nations of Indians 

and countries between, in his map of New 

France, or Canada, publiſhed in 1703, reſtores 
 Gaſpe/ia to it's ancient place, and tranſplants 

Canada from the eaſtern to the weſtern corner 

of Nova Scotia, ſouth of Quebet: which, tho? 

more conſiſtently ſituated than Leſcarbot's Ca- : 

nada, is not, for any thing that appears, at all ; 

more real. "3 0 r= 


Thus, we think it is ſufficiengly clear from 
what has been ſaid, that the name of Canada 
was never given to the country ſouth of the 

river St. Lawrence, or to any part of it; neither 

was the whole river it ſelf, any more than the 

country to the north, called Canada from the 

SS firſt, even by the French: for as Canada was ori- 
ginally but a part of that country, ſo the river 
was called Heſbelaga from the country of Hoſhe- 

laga, before it took the name of Canada. In a 

word, the country ſouth of the river St. Laws- 

rence, being inhabited by different people, the 

ſeveral parts of it took names according to the 

©... nations among whom it was divided: but it is 
clear from the teſtimony of Champlain, that 

from the firſt the whole went under the denomi- 

nation of Acadia, whether given to it by the 

C(hbarleu. fi, de la Nous. Nan. Vol. i. p. 99, 
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they) 
Indians or French. This name was confirmed to 
it, and its limits de ang y Lewis La in 
1632 or 3 ee 5m 


From this time we find who name of Acadia 
conſtantly* given in treaties to the country 
yielded to the French; and as both the main and 
peninſula were always given up, tho* no other 
name was uſed ; hence *tis plain all Nova Scotia 
was comprized under that denomination, unleſs 
the French can ſhew that, under the name of 
Acadia, nothing beſides the peninſula was given 


2 


in ſhort, there needs no plainer confutation 
of Charlevoix's aſſertion than this, that the coun- 
try ſouth of the river St. Lawrence does not at 
preſent go by the name of Canada among the 


French, nor is it ſo denominated in their maps, 


or indeed by any general name; neither has 
that author told us when the name of Canada 
(if itever had fuch) ceaſed, or what name rook | 
_ of it. 


With regard to my ritures on Charlevoix, 
I preſume no reader, who is a friend to truth 


and juſtice, will think me too ſevere on a man 


who proſtitutes the two ſacred characters of di- 


vine and hiſtorian, to ſerve the cauſe of impoſ- 


ture; and is capable of forming the' infamous 
deſign of violating treaties, and defrauding a 
nation in amity with his own, of a conſiderable 


country, by the groſſeſt falſehoods, quibbles, and 
 Prevarications which perhaps ever polluted hi- 
- Rory. The French themſelves have reaſon to 


execrate both him and his legend, (which hence- 


forth they ought to __ in every thing) 


ſince 
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| fince his 1 was ds to enibecil A = 
with their neighbours, and draw them into an 


unjuſt war; without the leaſt =. Ef ound. or 


colour on their fide. By inventing ſuch 1 ble 


falſehoods, he betrays their cauſe inſte 


fending it : and eſtabliſhes the evidence of th | 


treaty of Utrecht in favour of the Engliſh, 


the means we he * ee to * fo 


it. „ 
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remove the from the end of 1. 31. to ng or. 32. 
o. L. ult. for Mem. r. Merc. *' > 12 
I. 5. for Country r. Countries. - > 
.. 20. * eitber * a full _ | 


> 
—— 


PD 


* 
pe] - 
#4 # + 4.4 
} 
4 


«So Win, 4 


% publifted 


| Sheets. . 


E 


Britiſn Colonies i in general, E $3 
* 
5 | I 


KN Map of the -Thhabited Part of Vi 
GIN1a, containing alſo the whole Province of 
Maryland, Part of. Penſylvania, New Jerſey, 
and North Carolina, ſurveyed in 1757, by 0p a 
Fay and PETER JEFFERSON. 
III. Major WasninGToN's 
Map of the back Settlements of Virginia and 


PI 4 —_ * ies 
a N 9 2 * ts 4 
x" 4 . 


Price 15. 6d. 


Courſe of the Ohio, Sc. from late Surveys; 


Oh y one extant. 


Price 15. | 
IV. The Seat of War on the Coaſt of Gree 

ROMANDEL,. comprizing the chief European. 

— watts an Explanation. Price 2 5. 


And in a few Days will be publi 2 


1. A Map 


of Noxrn AukkicA, from the 


x N N , 9 22 
. "RL 2 1 


T. Jar OY e 
# v4 Hes Royal. Hughnejs the Prince of Wales, 


FA Chart, or Map of AMtrca, in Six Sheets 

including the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 

with the neareſt” Coaſts of Europe, Aſia and 

Africa, improved with Tables and Remarks, for 
the Service of Bricifh'Navigators. Price 12.5.1 


Journal, with a 


ts, 


the 


> 


French, of Mr. D' AxviLLE, containing the 
Engliſh, French” and Spaniſh' Settlements, im- 
proved in the back Settlements of Virginia and 
Courſe of the Ohio, illuſtrated with geographical 


and hiſtorical Remarks. 


Prite* 1's: 64. © 


II. An EngliſhChart of the Axl Ax TI Ott ax, 
including the Briciſh, French and Spaniſh. Settle- 


ments 1n 1 North America and t 
with a Memoir ſetting forth the 
perfections of the French Charts. 


Weſt Indies; 
rors and Im- 
Price 35. 


III. Remarks on the preſent Proceedings of 
the French in AMERICA,. with W o the 


2 


